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IN JANUARY 


Group Study Procedures 


is next month’s theme. 
J. Cecil Parker summar- 
izes the evaluation ques- 
tionnaires of the 1949 
annual meeting of the 
Association. Dean L. D. 
Haskew of the Univer- 
sity of ‘Texas discusses 
the educational clinic as 
‘a means for curriculum 
development. Charles 
Nelson writes on the 
topic, “What, Another 
Meeting?” 

An article describing 
a forum on youth prob- 
lems is contributed by 
Ralph Gallagher. The 
Great Neck Cooperative 
Survey is reported by 
Robert Edgar. A report 
from the workshop spon- 
sored by Regions V and 
VI is written by three 
ASCD members’ who 
participated. A critical 
analysis of the group 
process movement by 
George Henry is also 
included in this issue. 
George V. Guy presents 
a selected bibliography 
on group study proce- 
dures. 

Other contributors are: 
Lester Grant, C. O. 
Arndt, Libbie Bower, 
Paul Johnson, Herbert 
Thelen, Thomas Gor- 
don, and Sam Everett. 
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Curriculum Research in the Schools 


In the past, educational research has tended to remain aloof from the day- 
to-day activities and concerns of classroom teachers. Recently, however, 
increasing emphasis has been given to so-called action research which is 
“conducted in local school situations and is designed to help the people 
working there know whether or not what they are doing is right.” While 
attempted applications of this point of view are of fairly recent date, John 
Dewey, about twenty years ago, in his Sources of the Science of Education, 
wrote convincingly of the need to involve teachers directly in research in- 
vestigations: 


“It seems to me that the contributions that might come from class-room 
teachers are a comparatively neglected field; or, to chdnge the metaphor, an 
almost unworked mine. It is unnecessary to point out the large extent to which 
superintendents and principals have been drawn into the work of studying spe- 
cial problems and contributing material relative to them. It is hoped that the 
movement will not cease until all active class-room teachers, of whatever 
grade, are also drawn in. 

“There are undoubted obstacles in the way. It is often assumed, in effect 
if not in words, that class-room teachers have not themselves the training 
which will enable them to give effective intelligent cooperation. The objec- 
tion proves too much, so much so that it is almost fatal to the idea of a work- 
able scientific content in education. For these teachers are the ones in direct 
contact with pupils and hence the ones through whom the results of scientific 
findings finally reach students. They are the channels through which the 
consequences of educational theory come into the lives of those at school. I 
suspect that if these teachers are mainly channels of reception and transmis- 
sion, the conclusions of science will be badly deflected and distorted before 
they get into the minds of pupils. . 

“As far as schools are cuncnneed. it is certain that the problems which re- 
quire scientific treatment arise in actual relationships with students. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to see how there can be an adequate flow of subject- 
matter to set and control the problems investigators deal with, unless there is 
active participation on the part of those directly engaged in teaching.”— 
Dewey, John, The Sources of a Science of Education. New York: Horace 


Liveright, 1929. pp. 46-48. 

Without denying the importance of what one of our authors this month 
calls “fundamental research,” this issue of Educational Leadership gives 
special attention to action research programs. The methods followed in the 
investigations reported here give promise of helping us arrive at more satis- 
factory solutions to some of the urgent problems facing curriculum workers. 
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STEPHEN M. COREY 


In this article Stephen M. Corey, Executive Officer of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, discusses the need for action research carried 
on in local school situations and illustrates his conception of this type 
of curriculum research in a memorandum prepared by a group of 
secondary school principals, coordinators, and consultants who are 
cooperating in a number of action research studies designed to improve 


instructional leadership. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT in 
education is now about fifty years old. 
Basic ta this movement has been the 
belief that school practices and curricu- 
lums can best be improved as a result 
of research. Rather than establishing the 
worth of various teaching methods and 
learning experiences by deductions from 
“self-evident” principles, there has been 
an increasing disposition to try out 
promising practices and then to deter- 
mine the consequences as objectively as 
possible. This objectivity means little 
more than that different competent 
people who examine the evidence will 
tend to agree on its meaning. 


THe NeEep ror ACTION RESEARCH 


Despite this increased demand for 
evidence, it is still true that in our day- 
by-day teaching and administration and 
supervision we make most of our action 
decisions on the basis of subjective im- 
pressions as to what the consequences 
will be. We do this or that because, 
at the time, our perceptions derived 
from intimate personal experiences tell 
us that we should. In a sense, of course, 
there is often no alternative. School 
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goes on. Were we to defer decisions 
and actions until we were certain we 
were right because of massive evidence, 
little would get done. Consequently, 
we do our best, considering as many 
factors as we can think of at the time. 
We attack few of our problems scien- 
tifically. 


A New Way of Learning 
about Human Relations 


One reason for this is that the scien- 
tific or experimental approach to prob- 
lems is a relatively new cultural phe- 
nomenon, especially as a way of learn- 
ing about human relations. There is 
widespread public acceptance of the 
scientific method as a way of dealing 
with material things or their inter-rela- 
tionships. When it comes to learning 
more about the nature and relation- 
ships of people, however, we govern 
our own behavior and judge the be- 
havior of others without demanding 
or feeling much need for evidence other 
than subjective impressions. 

Any successful program of education 
depends to a great degree upon effec- 
relations—teachers with 
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pupils, teachers with teachers, adminis- 
trators with teachers and parents, and 
teachers with parents. It is in learning 
about such relationships that the scien- 
tific method has made little headway. 
The situations are exceedingly complex. 
What little is known, in the sense of 
having been reported in the literature, 
has relativ ely little effect upon our be- 
havior. Very frequently, what has been 
published has little effect upon the be- 
havior of the very people responsible 
for the publication. We talk a great 
deal about research in education, but 
most of the references we cite are to 
“scientific studies” that happen to sup- 
port our own beliefs. 


Commonly Accepted Concept 
of Research 


Another reason why few of us con- 
duct research to test the consequences 
of our practices is the very concept of 
research that has been taught us. 
Teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors feel that educational experimenta- 
tion or educational research is the busi- 
ness of professionals or experts. And 
the professional educational researchers 
have not been loath to have it this way. 
They have written and spoken con- 
vincingly about the extreme difficulty 
of conducting research studies; they 
have developed a somewhat esoteric 
vocabulary; they have banded them- 
selves together in “in-groups” some- 
what removed from actual school prac- 
tices; they have consistently thought 
of themselves as students of education 
rather than participants in education; 
and finally they have concentrated upon 
“fundamental” studies designed to es- 
tablish broad generalizations. A large 
number of these professional researchers 
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have shown little interest in working 
cooperatively with teachers and ad- 
ministrators and supervisors in order to 
help these people get evidence that the 
changes in practice which seem promis- 
ing in local school situations actually do 
result in a better education for boys 
and girls. 


AcTION RESEARCH 
AND FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 


The type of research that is con- 
ducted in local school situations and is 
designed to help the people working 
there know whether or not what they 
are doing is right is often called “action 
research.” The reason for this name is 
that the investigations are undertaken 
to determine the consequences of speci- 
fic educational practices in actual school 
situations. 

Action research and fundamental re- 
search have much in common. Persons 
engaged in both types of inquiry go 
about their work in somewhat the same 
general fashion. Each tries to be scien- 
tific—to use the method of intelligence. 
Each is interested in generalizing from 
his findings. Each hopes that his in- 
vestigations will eventually improve 
education. 

Despite these and other similarities, 
action and fundamental research repre- 
sent interesting differences in point of 
view and procedure. In the first place, 
action research, as has been said, is con- 
ducted to improve practices. Funda- 
mental research is usually conducted to 
establish broad generalizations or edu- 
cational “truths.” A second difference 
is that most of the fundamental research 
is done by someone who is not, himself, 
a party to the actual activities that are 
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being investigated. Action research, on 
the other hand, is engaged in by people 
who, themselves, want to know whether 
or not their methods or courses of 
study or human relations procedures 
are achieving purposes they should 
achieve. A third difference is that the 
fundamental researchers believe that re- 
porting to teachers or to other school 
people the results of some other per- 
son’s research is an effective way of 
bringing about improvement in educa- 
tional practices. The advocates of action 
research believe that school people are 
more apt to be influenced in what they 
do by their own attempts to get evi- 
dence as to the value of their activities. 
One reason for this conviction is that 
the fundamental research findings do 
not, other than by chance, relate speci- 
fically to problems i in the unique local 
situations in which teachers and ad- 
ministrators and supervisors find them- 
selves working. 

The remainder of this article is an 
attempt to make somewhat clearer this 
action research concept. Anyone who 
tries to get better evidence of the suc- 
cess or failure of his teaching or ad- 
ministrative or supervisory activities, 
and modifies what he does in the light 
of this evidence, is conducting a type 
of action research. It is, of course, dif- 
ficult to get highly reliable and valid 
evidence, which means that excellent 
action research requires much thought, 
skill, and practice. But the best way to 
learn is to start. Some evidence is better 
than no evidence. 

The next few pages are excerpts 
from a memorandum prepared by 
Gordon N. Mackenzie, the present 
author, and a group of secondary school 
principals and curriculum coordinators 
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who are cooperating with the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation in a number of action 
research studies designed to improve 
instructional leadership. Hence the illu- 
strations have to do with supervisory 
rather than with classroom instructional 
practices. This statement, having been 
prepared and criticized by a number 
of people now working on action re- 
search projects, will probably clarify 
the concept more satisfactorily than 
would a more theoretical and possibly 
more penetrating analytical argument. 


MEMORANDUM ON ACTION RESEARCH 
FOR INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERS 


1. Administrators and supervisors are 
constantly making decisions and acting 
on the basis of what they believe the 
results of their practices will be. A 
principal, for example, may believe that 
appointing teachers to the chairman- 
ship of committees (action) results in 
better committee work (goal). Fre- 
quently we discover, often accidentally 
and at long last, that the consequences 
we had alw ays thought would follow 
from an action do not. To conduct ac- 
tion research is probably the best way 
yet devised of trying consciously to 
find out whether or not certain activi- 
ties actually do lead to anticipated re- 
sults. 

2. One of the important characteristics 
of action research is that evidence is 
systematically sought, recorded, and 
interpreted in order to find out more 
accurately just what does happen when 
certain procedures or practices are en- 
gaged in. Every kind of research in- 
volves accumulating evidence, but ac- 
tion research focuses on evidence 
which helps answer the question, “Did 
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a particular action result in the conse- 
quences that were anticipated?” 

3. In setting up an action research 
study it is common to “hypothesize” or 
predict that specific desirable conse- 
quences will result from certain prac- 
tices. Here are three examples of such 
hypotheses: 


a. Curriculum committees which in- 
clude only volunteer members 
will be more productive than 
curriculum committees with as- 
signed members 

b. Study and practice of “group 
process” will result in increased 
committee productivity 


Cc. Accompanying teacher ratings 
with interviews will improve 
morale. 


4. Each of these three action research 
hypotheses has two aspects. There is 
implied first: a desirable goal, increased 
productivity for ‘ ‘a > and “b” and bet- 
ter morale for “c,” and second: a pro- 
cedure or technique for achieving the 
goal, arranging for volunteer commit- 
tees for “a,” study and practice of 
group process for “b, ” and conducting 


c ” 


“és 


interviews for 

. It is evident that the “goals” made 
eile: in these three hypotheses are 
only partial goals. One of the difficul- 
ties with a great deal of research is that 
the goals are limited and whatever 
might be done to achieve them might 
actually interfere with the achieve- 
ment of more comprehensive goals. For 
example, certain procedures that might 
make for increased committee pro- 
ductivity, narrowly defined, might act- 
ually make members of the committee 
sO anxious or make them devote so 
much time to committee work that 
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they would neglect other important 
professional activities. 
6. When an hypothesis has been stated 
so as to indicate a goal and a method 
or methods of achieving it, the first step 
has been taken in designing an action 
research study. It sometimes helps to 
clarify thinking about these “action 
research hypotheses” if questions such 
as the following are restated so as to 
make explicit a procedure, or action, 
and a goal: 

What leadership techniques are best in 

working with teachers? 

How can grade planning meetings be 

made more successful? 

How can a principal work most effec- 

tively with teachers? 

What are the factors that make for job 

satisfaction? 
7. The above questions are really re- 
quests for answers rather than action 
research studies. They imply the rip 
for action research, but they do not, 
their present form, give much wre in 
designing a study. Take the first ques- 
tion, for example—“What leadership 
techniques are best in working with 
teachers?” Before any action research 
could be undertaken in this broad area 
it is necessary to describe one or more 
leadership procedures in rather specific 
terms and then to predict the conse- 
quences of using this or these tech- 
niques. Data could then be gathered to 
find out if the predictions are true or 
false, and in what degree. 
8. The following hypothesis, one of 
many that might be tested to answer 
the large question, “What leadership 
techniques are best in working with 
teachers?” is so phrased as to make it 
possible to gather evidence: “Curricu- 
lum committees made up of volunteers 
(action) are more productive (goal) 
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than curriculum committees  consti- 
tuted by appointment (alternative ac- 
tion).” The research implied by this 
hypothesis would involve determining 
the productivity of voluntary member- 
bership and assigned membership cur- 
riculum committees. 

g. In order to conduct an action re- 
search investigation that will test this 
hypothesis, we must: 


e Define what we mean by “volunteer- 
ing,” which is not difficult 

e Define what we mean by 
which is also easy 

e Describe clearly how we are going to 
measure productivity, which is hard 

e Make plans to measure productivity of 
volunteer committees and assigned mem- 
bership committees 

e Carry out these plans, accumulate the 
evaluation data, and interpret them to 
see what generalizations they support. 


“assigning,” 


As has been said, measuring pro- 
sssinies is not easy. Despite this fact, 
most of us are quick to generalize about 
the work of this or that group. In the 
particular case at hand we might start 
by defining what we mean by pro- 
ductivity in general terms, as follows: 


a. The number of action decisions reached 

per unit of time. The way these action 

decisions are made is also important. 

Are they all from the status leader? Do 

they represent “consensus”? Is responsi- 

bility for the “action” delegated by the 
group? etc. 

The percent of action decisions carried 
out 

c. The percent of decisions and/or actions 
subsequently judged to have been suc- 
cessful in achieving the desired goal 

. The judgment of committee members 
as to their own productivity 

e. The judgment of “outsiders” as to the 

committee’s productivity. 


=~ 


jou) 


C 


1. The first and second items in this 
definition of “committee productivity” 
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imply observations that are “objective 
and can be counted. An “outsider” 
could look over the records of the 
meetings of the committees and their 
subsequent actions and tabulate the 
number of “action decisions” and the 
percentage that were carried out. Items 
“ce”, “d”, and “e” are judgments and 
are subject to all of the limitations of 
such subjective estimates. We often 
are forced, however, to rely on “evi- 
dence” of this type. If we try to con- 
trol the judgments so as to give reason- 
able assurance that they are thought- 
ful, and not biased by other considera- 
tions such as the state of the judge’s 
health on the day he renders his judg- 
ment, they will provide more depend- 
able evidence. 
12. If we have measures of the produc- 
tivity of two committees, one of which 
is a volunteer committee and the other 
an assigned committee, we have some 
of the basic data required for making a 
comparison of the effectiveness of these 
two ways of acting to get committees 
established so far as productivity, as 
defined, is concerned. Many other 
questions have to be raised, of course, 
such as: Were the jobs worked on by 
the two committees, as well as other 
circumstances, of such a nature as to 
make the productivity influenced pri- 
marily by the voluntary or assigned 
factor? Was the increased productivi ity 
of the committee accompanied by other 
nen consequences? 
. Again, it must be remembered that 
“committee productivity” is not the 
summum bonum, necessarily. Teachers 
have other things to do, and the mere 
fact that a certain practice results in 
increased committee productivity does 
not necessarily mean that the practice 
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should be engaged in. A_ researcher 
must keep in mind the total responsi- 
bilities of teachers and specific practices 
must be appraised as they relate to some 
over-all statement of teaching pur- 
poses. 

14. It is difficult to conduct clear-cut, 
definitive research of any type—and 
action research is no exception. Conse- 
quently, some of us reject this method 
of dealing with our leadership prob- 
lems. We seem to prefer to act on the 
basis of casual evidence which usually 
does not compare in dependability with 
the evidence from action research, even 
though the latter may be limited and 
fallible. 

15. Speaking generally, and by way of 
summary, the minimum essentials of 
design for action research involve: 


—The statement of an hypothesis or pre- 
diction which implies a goal and a pro- 
cedure for reaching the goal 

—A determination of the relation of the 
specific goal to a larger total situation 

—A description of the goal so that some 
sort of evidence as to the degree to 
which it has been achieved can be pro- 
cured 

—A description of the procedure to be 
employed so that another person will 
know what action was taken 

—Provision for collecting evidence de- 
scribing the goal situation before and 
after the designated procedure has been 
applied 

—The formulation of generalizations re- 
garding the relationship between the 
practice or action and the desired goal. 


16. Here, for example, is a description 
of the initial steps in an action research 
project: 


Hypothesis: The status leader (coordi- 
nator) of a curriculum committee who 
limits his comments during the first 
thirty minutes to those which 1) clarify 
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the problem, 2) clarify the meaning of 
statements of others, and 3) reflect the 
feelings of other members, will elicit 
more general group participation than 
the status leader who makes many sug- 
gestions regarding “what to do” during 
the first thirty minutes. 

This statement of an hypothesis indi- 
cates a goal that is assumed to be* desir- 
able (widespread participation), de- 
scribes two procedures the status lead- 
ers might employ to achieve this goal, 
and makes a prediction that one of these 
procedures is the better. Again “wide- 
spread participation” is a limited goal. 
Conceivably, procedures resulting in 
increased participation might result, too, 
in other, undesirable, consequences such 
as too much talk and no action. 

The various terms in this hypothesis are 
not difficult to define. The major prob- 
lem would be to get a record of the 
committee meetings which would en- 
able the status leader or anyone else to 
know what he had done (the action) 
and would also make it possible to 
measure the distribution of participation 
(the goal). 

One method of measuring participation 
would be simple and could be con- 
trolled by the status leader. Certain 
code numbers might be used to repre- 
sent each person in the group and a 
tally made after the code number when- 
ever that person participated. 

The design might involve two com- 
mittee groups, in one of which the 
status leader follows the first method 
and in the other the second. The design 
might, on the other hand, involve a 
single committee with the coordinator 
following method “1” in some meetings 
and method “2” in others. 


17. The research designs and the kinds 
of evidence described in this memo- 
randum are illustrative only. The point 
stressed is that almost any systematic 
method of getting data which describes 
the success or failure of a practice re- 
sults in better evidence than most of us 
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can cite to justify what we habitually 
do. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 
TurouGcu ReseARCH 


A few pages back I said that the best 
way to learn how to do action research 
is to try it. Reading about what others 
have done prov ides only limited help. 
One of the excellent incidental effects 
of conducting action research is that 
the people involved come to some dis- 
conclusions regarding — their 
tendencies to generalize in the absence 
of evidence. A particular action re- 
search study might be criticized be- 

cause it results in limited evidence lack- 

ing in reliability and validity, but the 
very insistence upon trying to get some 
sort of evidence is a sign of maturity. 


turbing 





I have the strong personal conviction 
that improvement in educational prac- 
tices and curriculums will continue to 
be exceedingly slow and involve dis- 
couraging regressions until the time 
comes when a large number of indi- 
viduals and groups are engaged in 
numerous action research studies of the 
type discussed above. This seems to 
me to be the alternative to improving 
curriculums by telling people what to 
do. Curriculums and educational prac- 
tices in general can best be improved 
by doing whatever can be done to 
make it easy, 


rewarding, and exciting 
for teachers 


and administrators and 
accumulate their own 
evidence, individually and in coopera- 
tion with others, as to the success or 
failure of their actions. 


supervisors to 


# Human Relations Approach 


te S$nitruction- 





ROBERT N. BUSH 


Human relationships in the classroom was the subject of this research 
study carried on as a part of the Stanford Social Education Investiga- 
tion. Robert N. Bush, associate professor of education at Stanford 
University, California, describes the procedures and findings of this 
study, together with those phases of the project that relate most directly 


to in-service education. 


THIS REPORT OF RESEARCH 
based on classroom studies in human 
relationships originated as a part of the 
Stanford Social Education Investiga- 
tion, an in-service education project 
carried on from 1939-1943 in ten school 
centers in the Western part of the 
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United States.! The Investigation was 
conducted by the School of Education 
of Stanford University with the finan- 


1 For a detailed report of this Investigation, see 


Quillen, I. James, and Hanna, Lavone A., Educa- 
tion for Social Competence. New York: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1948. 
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cial support of the General Education 
Board. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 


The project on human relations be- 
gan experimentally in a few classrooms. 
Through additional financial assistance 
from the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on 
Education,” the program expanded 
until by 1943 approximately fifty class- 
rooms were involved. Represented 
were both public and private schools, 
grades seven-fourteen, including ex- 
perienced and inexperienced teachers 
of both sexes, who taught a wide va- 
riety of subject matter fields. 


Purposes of the Project 
The purposes of the studies were: 


+ to describe as accurately and com- 
prehensively as possible the relationships 
existing between teachers and pupils in 
these classes 

+ to formulate some hypotheses con- 
cerning the nature of an effective teacher- 
pupil relationship 

+ to develop new designs and techniques 
for research dealing with effectiveness of 
teaching 

+ to provide in-service education for the 
teachers who participated in the studies. 


This article will emphasize the man- 
ner of working in the schools and those 
phases of the project which relate most 
directly to in-service education. It will 
also touch on the research results. The 
entire project will be presented in de- 
tail in a volume to be published shortly. 


2'The work of the Commission is described in 
Teachers jor Our Times. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1944. For a de- 
tailed case study of one of the classrooms, see 
Troyer, M. E., and Pace, C. R., Evaluation in 
Teacher Education, Washington, D. C.: American 


Council on Education, 1944. pp. 255-276. 
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If a school system signified that it 
wished to cooperate after the proposed 
study had been explained in detail to 
the superintendent of schools and his 
staff of administrators and supervisors, 
the consultant from the University 
outlined the project at faculty meetings 
in the individual schools which were to 
participate. Any faculty member who 
wished could volunteer and select one 
of his classes to be studied. Each 
teacher was assured that the results 
would remain strictly confidential. No 
local administrator, supervisor, col- 
league, or student would have access 
to the findings. They would be avail- 
able solely to the teacher for use in 
improving his teaching. In each school, 
several times as many persons volun- 
teered as the number who could par- 
ticipate. 

The school system designated a local 
coordinator, usually from the super- 
visory staff, who assisted with the de- 
tails of collecting data in the classrooms. 
The necessary evidence was collected 
over a period of a month after the 
semester was well under way. Approxi- 
mately five class periods of students’ 
time, three hours of teachers’ time be- 
yond the class periods, and a limited 
amount of supervisors’ and administra- 
tors’ time were used. 


Collecting the Data 


To describe the pupil-teacher rela- 
tionships in each classroom, informa- 
tion was collected concerning: 


e the teacher’s and the students’ knowl- 
edge of the subject matter being studied 
e the similarity of the teacher’s and the 
students’ interest patterns 

e the similarity of the teacher’s and stu- 
dents’ social beliefs 
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e the similarity of the teacher’s and stu- 
dents’ purposes 

e the teacher’s opinion of how well he 
liked each student personally, of the effec- 
tiveness of his relationships with them, of 
their probable success in college and in 
adult life, of their study efforts and 
methods, conduct in class, definiteness of 
purposes, need for prodding, emotional 
balance, quality of thinking, and their 
academic and social adjustment 

e the students’ opinions concerning how 
well they liked their teacher personally, 
what they thought of his knowledge of 
the subject, his fairness in grading, disci- 
pline ability, sympathy, fairness of deci- 
sions, organizing and planning ability, ex- 
plaining ability, personal appearance, gen- 
eral teaching ability; and how well they 
liked the subject, the value of the class 
and its activities, and the amount they 
thought they were learning 

® supervisors’ and administrators’ judg- 
ments of how well they liked a teacher 
personally, of his knowledge of the sub- 
ject, fairness in grading, discipline ability, 
sympathy, fairness of decisions, organiz- 
ing and planning ability, explaining ability, 
general teaching ability, personal appear- 
ance, objective attitude toward his stu- 
dents and insight into their problems, and 
adjustment to his job 

e students’ personal liking for each other 
e the amount and kind of personnel in- 
formation known by the teacher about 
the student 

e students’ I.Q.’s and grades. 


The techniques used for collecting 
these data included standardized 
achievement tests, an interest inventory, 
an attitude scale, questionnaires, inter- 
views, point rating scales, anecdotal 
records, sociometric charts, check lists, 
observations, and the use of school 
records. 


Program for Improvement 

The results from each classroom 
were summarized and graphed on a 
master chart made specifically for each 
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teacher. By means of this chart he 
could view the findings from his class- 
room in comparison with the averages 
for the group.. The consultant, after 
studying the facts from each classroom 
against the background of those from 
the entire school system, returned to 
the community to confer with the 
teachers. A meeting of two-hours’ 
duration was first held with the teach- 
ers as a group. Attention was devoted 
to averages and ranges of scores. This 
was followed by private individual con- 
ferences, each of a half-day’s duration, 
in which the consultant presented to 
each teacher an analysis of his classroom 
teaching. 

In about two weeks another two- 
hour conference took place with each 
teacher. At this time, the teacher raised 
questions which had come to mind as 
he had opportunity to digest the find- 
ings more thoroughly. An over-all sum- 
mary of strengths and weaknesses was 
formulated and some immediate steps 
for improvement were outlined. The 
consultant remained as non-directive as 
possible, refraining from telling the 
teacher what he, the consultant, 
thought were his weaknesses and 
strengths. At the same time, the con- 
sultant accepted and encouraged candid 
and confidential expressions. On the 
basis of the evidence, the teacher took 
the lead in planning a program for his 
improvement. 

A follow-up three months later in- 
dicated the teacher’s acceptance of the 
program for improvement. All teachers 
thought that they had made important 
changes in their classroom behavior, 
which they outlined in detail. For ex- 
ample, one teacher wrote: 

“I am trying to take the pupils into the 
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plans for future work. I am trying to 
realize more definitely that each pupil 
may have different reasons for being in 
the class and diversify methods to suit 
This is hard in a large class, 
but I feel that I can try, and I feel more 
conscious of this condition. We have 
discussed tests, methods, etc., in class and 
I think they feel it is more a partnership 
Also, I’ve tried to 
social attachments 
-at least in 


his needs. 


business than before. 
assist those with low 
to feel more secure socially- 
this class.” 


Research and In-Service Education 


One of the most pertinent results of 
this venture which relates to the theme 
of the current issue of Educational 
Leadership is the practicality of com- 
bining two functions, namely, research 
and in-service education. The results 
may prove to be even more fruitful 
than when these two are pursued sep- 
arately. The in-service goal was accom- 
plished according to the judgments of 
the teachers and of the administrators 
and supervisors. All of the teachers who 
made an unsigned appraisal three 
months following the final interview 
with the consultant stated that the ex- 
perience had been of marked help to 
them in improving their instruction, 
more so than any other type of assist- 
ance ever received. They unanimously 
agreed that it had caused them to 
change their classroom practices. The 
project's s research results may be noted 
in the following sample of hy potheses 
and conclusions. 


RESEARCH R€SULTS 


Student-Teacher Relationships 


The evidence from these studies 
brings into bold relief the complexity 
and individuality of the relationship 
between student and teacher. Teach- 
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ing involves the interplay of one per- 
sonality upon another. Teachers and 
students are striving to realize a variety 
of objectives. a they are har- 
moniously studying together toward 
the same ends, or they may be strug- 
gling at cross-purposes. One teacher 
emphasizes the knowledge or intel- 
lectual side of personality; another is 
primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment of “sound social attitudes’; an- 
other strives to develop normal and 
healthy interests in pupils; and still an- 
other stresses that his main purpose is to 


help students live harmoniously to- 
gether. 
The picture is further complicated 


by the fact that the needs of a student 
vary from time to time, and teachers 
vary in their desire and ability to 
satisfy these needs. For example, a 
student who requires emotional security 
is not placed effectively with a teacher 
who is concerned mainly with the in- 
tellectual side of personality. This sug- 
gests the desirability of striving to 
match pupils and teachers. 

In these studies, no one teacher is 
found to be effective with all of his 
pupils nor ineffective with all of them. 
No one teacher is found to be strongest 
or best in all characteristics. Weak- 
nesses are noted in the strongest teach- 
ers, and strengths in the weakest ones. 
Each teacher, and each teacher-pupil 
relationship has its own pattern of char- 
acteristics. 

Out of this complexity and individ- 
uality comes the realization that the 
total pattern and the inter-relatedness of 
the many elements in a person’s teach- 
ing are probably more significant and 
meaningful than the nature of any one 


of its parts. As the focus shifts from 
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teacher to teacher and from one 
teacher-pupil relationship to another, 
so do the elements that are critical in 
making for effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness. 

For example, for one teacher to pos- 
sess a considerable amount of personnel 
information about her pupils enhances 
her relations with them, while in an- 
other case it acts detrimentally. Within 
a class, the sympathetic approach of a 
teacher is appreciated by one child; 
scoffed at by another. This investiga- 
tion suggests that deeper insight into 
the nature of teaching competence may 
be gained from intensive study of one 
situation, viewing its w holeness and 
inter-relatedness, ‘than by singling out 
one element for study in a sufficiently 
large number of cases to be certain of 
a representative sample. 

Evidence from the case studies em- 
phasizes that the dynamic factors of 
teachers’ and pupils’ interests and social 
beliefs are more active in some teacher- 
pupil relationships than in others. They 
operate in no constant direction in all 

cases, but should be taken into account 
in studying any one relationship, for 
the factor of interest or of social belief 
may assume significant proportion and 
become a dominant influence as a 
teacher and a pupil work together. 
There tends to be greater rapport be- 
tween teachers and ‘pupils where a 
beliefs are similar. Yet the method « 
handling controversial problems seems 
to be of more importance than teacher- 
student agreement in its influence on 
the teacher-pupil relationship. 

One of the most elusive, difficult, and 
significant problems with which this 
investigation has been concerned is that 
of the place of the personal relations of 
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pupils and teachers as they work to- 
gether in school. By personal relations 
are meant the feeling tones, the emo- 
tional reactions of liking and disliking 
that surge back and forth between any 
two people who are thrown together 
daily in face to face association. Assum- 
ing that the welfare of the pupil is the 
ultimate criterion for appraising the 
teacher-pupil” relationship, what part 
should the personal relations between 
teachers and pupils play? 

The widest variations have been 
found in pupils’ and teachers’ personal 
reactions to each other, but the evi- 
dence suggests the hypothesis that in 
any given pupil-teacher relationship a 
positive feeling tone on the part of the 
pupil for his teacher is probably more 
significant in promoting learning and 
other types of pupil development than 
is a positive personal feeling of the 
teacher toward the pupil. From this it 
follows that teachers should strive to 
have their pupils like them: with this 
fundamental proviso, that teachers con- 
sciously and clearly understand what 
they are about and that they make the 
effort, not out of any of their own 
personal demands or needs, but in terms 
of the welfare of the pupils. There is a 
considerable amount of latent hostility 
in the relations between teachers and 
pupils which stems from the nature of 
the social situation into which they are 
thrust. The teacher needs a realistic 
understanding of this and should strive 
to overcome it; one approach is through 
promoting in students a personal liking 
of himself. 


Teacher-Administrator Relationships 


Administrators are important people 
in the lives of teachers. It is apparent 
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from these studies that, of all the hu- 
man relations in the school, apart from 
the central teacher-pupil relationships, 
those between administrators and 
teachers are of paramount importance. 
Teachers seldom feel neutral about 
their administrators. These relation- 
ships are all-pervasive in character. In 
them may be sensed the “tone” or 
“morale” of the school, amwé when they 
are disturbed the quality of teaching 
may seriously deteriorate. Unfortu- 
nately, the normal circumstances of 
school life tend to push administrators 
and teachers apart rather than to bring 
them together so as to release their 
creative powers. 
Teachers Want to Improve 

The findings of this 
support the conclusion that teachers 
desire to improve their effectiveness. 
Supervisors are fortunate indeed not to 
be handicapped by a lack of motivation 
on the part of teachers. It was encour- 
find that the teachers re- 
mained objective, even when con- 
fronted with unpleasant and negative 
facts relating to their competence. This 
was probably due to the factual and 
objective nature of the evidence, the 
non-directive manner in which the 
findings were presented, and especially 
to the strict confidence with which the 
results were treated. The teachers were 
unanimous in their judgment that no 
person in official supervisory or admin- 
istrative authority over the teacher 
should have access to the information. 
This was an essential aspect of the 
study which should be retained. 

The strong feeling of teachers on 
this point, together with other experi- 
the studies, illustrates the 


investigation 


aging to 


ences in 
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value of supplementing regular super- 
visory services with consultants who 
are independent of the local administra- 
tive organization. In this way the 
teacher is partly relieved from the ever- 
present tension and potential threat to 
his security which prevails when those 
in administrative authority over him 
scrutinize his professional skill. With 
outside consultants a rather direct ap- 
proach to some of the most intimate 
and dynamic aspects of teaching may 
be made. The importance of working 
individually with a teacher with suf- 
ficient intensity to gain insight into his 
special problems is highlighted in these 
studies and suggests the desirability of 
such emphasis in supervision. 

Full recognition of the uniqueness 
and complexity of each teacher, each 
pupil, and each teacher-pupil relation- 
ship requires that dogmatism concern- 
ing what constitutes “good teaching” 
or who is a “good teacher” should be 
viewed with suspicion. The divergence 
of supervisors’ and administrators’ rat- 
ings of teachers from those of pupils 
suggests that they have different stand- 


‘ards for judging them. Certainly these 


differences indicate that conclusions 
concerning a teacher’s effectiveness 
should not be based upon the judgment 
of one group. The appraisal and im- 
provement of teaching is an exceed- 
ingly complex proposition that permits 
of no easy generalization. 

Upon the basis of experience with 
this approach to curriculum and _ in- 
struction problems, the Stanford School 
of Education is establishing a Consulta- 
tion Service in 1949-50. It will be avail- 
able to teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators in public and _ private 
schools in the Western Region. 
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RUTH HARDIMAN and JOHN T. ROBINSON 


The study described here was carried on by Ruth Hardiman, kinder- 
garten teacher at Gilpin School, Denver, Colorado, under the guidance 
of John T. Robinson, consultant and staff member of the Center for 
Intergroup Education, The University of Chicago. The Center formerly 
was the Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools Project sponsored 
by the American Council on Education. This study has raised several 
fundamental questions in curriculum planning and has given the class- 
room teacher a new field of endeavor. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD of the 
school in which this study was carried 
on is composed of lower-income work- 
ing class families; many children are 
not alw ays clean, their behavior is not 
always w hat schools expect. We tend to 
generalize about a neighborhood as a 
type of community, often omitting an 
attempt to understand the aspirations, 
the fears, the feelings, and accepted 
ways of doing things which affect so 
strongly the ee and feelings of 
children. 


A Variety of Backgrounds 


When the neighborhood contains 
several racial and cultural groups, over- 
generalizations are more dangerous. In 
this school there are children from 
Negro, “Anglo,” Spanish-speaking, and 
Nisei families. The meanings of these 
group memberships are often as much 
rumor as fact. For instance, the position 
of fathers in the family organization of 
Spanish-speaking families is often as- 
sumed to be different than others. 

The fact that children come from a 
range of backgrounds—economic, ra- 
cial, family—makes the decision of 
what to teach and how to teach ex- 
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tremely difficult. The teacher who par- 
ticipated in this study sought help in 
making these decisions from some of 
the current literature. Such readings as 
Color, Class and Personality,' Not 
With the First, Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated?* and Allison Davis’ Inglis lec- 
tures on acculturation* were of 
measurable assistance in gaining. insight 
into the general backgrounds that af- 
fect children’s learning. 


The Teacher-Researcher 


But for help in interpreting the spe- 
cific needs of the children, the teacher 
had to know something of their back- 
grounds of experience. At this point it 
is necessary to stress the importance of 
involving the classroom teacher in cur- 
riculum research at this level. Informa- 
children’s backgrounds 


tion about 





Color, Class and Per- 


1 Sutherland, Robert L., 
American Council on 


sonality. Washington, D. C.: 
Education, 1942. 

2 Tuck, Ruth D., Not With the First. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1946. 

3 Warner, W. L., Havighurst, R. J., and Loeb, 
M., Who Shall Be Educated? New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1944. 

* Davis, Allison, Social Class Influences Upon 
Learning, The Inglis Memorial Lecture. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948. 
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Santa Montca (Calif.) Public Schools 


A variety of backgrounds 


gathered by else and in- 
terpreted to the teacher somehow loses 
its flavor in the process. Teachers need 
help in determining what information 


get it, help 


someone 


need and how to 


they 
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interpreting the information, and time 
to do the job. This help was possible by 
providing the services of a curriculum 
consultant and a substitute to give the 
teacher needed extra time. 

To get some insight into the rela- 
tionships that children understood and 
upon which she could build, the 
teacher assembled information on chil- 
dren’s experiences and how they in- 
terpreted them. From school records 
she learned where the children lived, 
what their fathers’ occupations were, 
whether the mothers worked, and 
whether children lived in complete or 
broken families. But the records told 
her nothing at all about the existing 
relationships and what children had 
learned to expect of others and them- 
selves. 


Searching for Clues 


Classroom observation gave a few 
hints: Jo was always isolated from 


other children; Mary Ann could play 
with only one other child; Betsy did 
not like to play with children who 
dressed less well than she; 
Tommy’s method of playing was to 
scoot in, grab a toy from other chil- 
dren, and ‘then run to play by himself. 


were 


Children’s casual comments gave 
some information: 
“Mama’s gone away. My real daddy 


works on the railroad, but I never see 


him. ve moved.” 
“T get a whippin’ with a belt!” 
5 


“Sometimes they put me in the cellar. 
It’s dark and I can’t see so I cry, and 
they let me come out. I don’t like to 
get a spanking or be put in the cellar, so 
I do what they say!” 
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The teacher realized that she would 
have to get information on children’s 
out-of-school experiences if she were 
to understand their behavior and find 
ways of helping them. Since young 
children are closely tied to their family 
groups, she turned to the children and 
their parents for this information. She 
constructed an interview schedule for 
parents and children covering certain 
general points since she wanted to be 
able to compare responses. Some of the 
questions asked were: 


e What work are children expected to do 
around home? 

e With whom do children play, what do 
they play, and what do they enjoy? 

e With whom do parents associate? 

e What does the family do together? 

e How are children punished, by whom, and 
what for? 

e What do parents like to do and feel they 
have an opportunity to do? 


To assure good results from parent 
interviews, the teacher approached 
parents three weeks before the start of 
school. In arranging for a visit she told 
the parents that she wanted to get 
acquainted so that she could help their 
child more quickly. Appointments 
were made before and after school, 
and during school hours. This past year 
the school provided substitutes to re- 
lease teachers for interviews that had 
to be held during school hours. This 
year the children attended half sessions 
for the first two weeks to allow time 
for interviews. 

The teacher studied techniques for 
interviewing and selected those that 
seemed most appropriate. For this pur- 
pose she found Warner’s Social Life in 

Modern Community® most helpful. 
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informal as 


interviews were as 


The 
possible. The teacher placed no judg- 
ment on anything parents told her and 
maintained an interested attitude, mak- 
ing enough lead-on comments to help 





5 Warner, W. 
Modern Community. 
University 1941. 


Social Life in a 
Conn.: Yale 


Lloyd, et al, 
New Haven, 


Press, 
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the parent talk. After the parent left, 
she wrote up the interview, recalling as 
much of the parent’s own wording as 
possible. Children were interviewed 
later using simplified versions of the 
same procedures. The teacher talked to 
the children in a vacant room, permit- 
ting them to tell their story with the 
help of toys if they wished. 

Contrary to what most teachers ex- 
pect, it was not difficult to get the 
parents to visit the teacher. There were 
sixty-five children in the two kinder- 
garten groups. Over sixty per- 
cent of the parents came 
to school. Seventeen percent 
worked and had no “free time.” 
A few spoke no English. Most 
parents seemed to appreciate 
the fact that someone was in- 
terested in them and their chil- 
dren. 


SoME FINDINGS 
Status levels 


In this generally low eco- 
nomic area many status levels 
were found. The families lived 
at different economic levels; 
families had different ways of 
viewing the neighborhood; fam- 
ilies had different expectations; 
families used different tech- 
niques to fulfill these expecta- 
tions. Some parents restricted 
their children’s play associates, 
selecting those whom they con- 
sidered “nice.” Mrs. J. encour- 
aged Diane to bring home chil- 
dren whose parents had steady 
jobs but discouraged others 
whose families she considered 
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shiftless. Some parents wished their chil- 
dren to move up in the social scale and | 
dressed them beyond their means as 
they considered clothes a badge of 
“being somebody.” Some children were 
directed to use a status adult as an ego 
ideal; Mrs. C. told her daughter to 
“watch how the teacher acts because 
she’s real nice.” Some mothers’ main 
concern was keeping their children out 
of trouble: “I worry about him getting 
into trouble, but I work at night, and 
there’s nothing I can do.” 








Hartford Ave. School, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Good results come from interviews 
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Families made different demands on 
their children. Some youngsters had 
clearly defined jobs to do at home. 
These responsibilities were often quite 
adult for such young children: they 
made beds; carried in coal; took care 
of a younger brother or sister. One- 
third of the parents reported that they 
did not require their children to do 
anything, and nine children said they 
were not expected to do anything. 

Some children had learned w ays of 
manipulating others to escape a dreaded 
chore. Children gave such examples as 
these: “I said to Joe, ‘You wash the 
dishes and [ll empty the trash.” 
“When I’m supposed to do something, 
I ask my daddy to do it for me. If he 
won't, I ask my mama. If she won't, I 
ask my sister. If she won’t, I do it my- 
self.” 

Some children had to live up to cer- 
tain clearly defined behavior. One 
father, for example, was angry because 
his five-year-old son liked to help do 
the dishes: it was not manly behavior, 
and he expected his son to “be a man.” 


Discipline at home 


Expectations were enforced in a 
variety of ways. Being “talked to,” 
“yelled at,” or scolded was the most 
frequent form of punishment and, i 
some cases, the only form. Nearly half 
the children said they were spanked— 
some severely with a strap or belt. Most 
of the parents who reported spanking 
said they thought children had to be 
spanked occasionally. 

“I think every child needs to be spanked 


to let him know that there are some 
places that he must conform.” 


“Sometimes I give her a good tanning. 
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Demands on children 





That’s the way children learn. I know 
it worked with me, and when they quit 
tanning, I quit learning.” 


Many parents denied privileges and 
restricted activity. Children were asked 
to stay in, go to bed, or sit on a chair as 
punishment. Often playtime or spend- 
ing money was taken aw ay. One 
mother reported that they never went 
to a show unless all could go; if one 
member did something wrong, nobody 
could go. Sometimes these punishments 
were applied with vengeance. One 
mother reported: “I make her sit on a 
chair. She hates that worse than any- 
thing because she’ll get up, and I push 
her down; she'll get up, and I push her 
A few parents and some chil- 
dren recognized inconsistencies in their 
patterns of punishment. 


down.” 


Fostering friendships 
Most parents placed ability to get 
along with others quite high. They 
seemed especially anxious that their 
children get along with other children 
at school. Yet there seemed to be no 
pattern for providing associations from 
which to learn how to get along to- 
gether. Some parents encouraged their 
children to go out and play merely to 
get them out of the way. As one child 
explained: “My mama’s working beads, 
making belts, and she don’t want to be 
bothered with me.” 


Class conscious parents 


Parents teach their children to be 
conscious of the groups to which they 
belong and condition their feelings 
toward their own group and tow ard 
“I want her to rise above being 
Spanish,” tells how one mother views 
her own group. Parents systematically 
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others. 








teach their children to follow their own 
attitudes toward others. “I tell him he 
can’t play with those kids down the 
street; I want him to play in his own 
group,” and “I told her before she 
came to school that some of the chil- 
dren won't look like she does, but they 
are just as good. I don’t want her to 
think she’s better than anybody else.” 


Changes in the Classroom 


These data made it possible to change 
some classroom procedures. Activities 
were planned in which children could 
assume responsibility for their own 
actions and see the consequences. The 
teacher took care to create an at- 
mosphere in which the consequences 
would not be overwhelming. More op- 
portunity was provided for children to 
play out and talk about situations 
familiar to them. The teacher tried to 
arrange activities in which differences 





in wants, abilities, and ways of behaving 
would be acceptable and prized. 
But gathering this information has 
raised some considerations in curricu- 
lum planning that the teacher had ac- 
cepted but not really thought about 
before—questions that teachers must 
learn to answer more specifically than 
in the past. When families place a great 
deal of pressure upon children to “do 
better than I have,” what must the 
school provide to help children learn 
these new behaviors? What can the 
school do to relieve the tension which 
this pressure creates? How can we help 
children interpret the experiences they 
have which puzzle them? How can we 
provide them with skills to handle sit- 
uations in which they are insecure? 
These are only a few questions which 
now concern the teacher., Their an- 
swers seem to require testing of class- 
room practices over a sufficiently long 
period of time to see their results. 


Action Research Means Cooperation— 


These two articles describe an action research project carried on in 
Springfield, Missouri. The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, and the 
Springfield public schools are collaborating on a research study investi- 
gating value formation in children. These articles demonstrate clearly 
that research can be a cooperative venture between a research institute 


and a school system. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 


D. C. Rucker, Curriculum Director, and Alice Pittman, Elementary 
Supervisor, Springfield, Missouri, public schools. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS do not 
= consider educational research 

» be their function. However, they 
are constantly seeking to improve their 
teaching and in so doing are dealing 
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with problems which are subjects for 
valuable research. If research could be 
so planned that it challenged teachers 
as aspractical means of dealing with 
their urgent problems, professional 
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growth of individual teachers would be 
furthered and significant contributions 
to educational progress would result. In 
cooperation with the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute, the school staff in 
Springfield, Missouri, is engaged in a 
kind of educational research which has 
certain characteristics that make par- 
ticipation in research a challenge to 
classroom teachers. 


Providing the Dynamic of Group Action 
One characteristic is group action. 
The teachers in Springfield have found 
a challenge in shared undertaking 
research projects. Major problems of 
improving the educational program 
have been attacked on a system-wide 
basis. Group discussion and interaction 
of various groups in the school system 
led to the selection of a research area, 
viz., how children’s values are formed. 
In every case, however, the defining, 
planning, and carrying out of research 
projects involved in the general prob- 
lem have been done by smaller groups. 
Usually, except in large schools, the 
faculty of a single school is the unit. 
Stimulation results from keeping the 
group of such size that at each step the 
project involves active participation by 
each teacher rather than delegated re- 
sponsibility for action. After each 
member of the group has appraised 
present school problems to determine 
what he believes needs immediate at- 
tention, the group works until con- 
sensus is reached. Arriving at consensus 
is not easy. The group must select a 
problem which seems important to each 
member and about which each one can 
do something in his own situation to 
help in its solution. After the problem 
has been agreed upon, all members of 
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the group are involved in continuous 
planning at each step, in clarification of 
goals, in planning ways of attaining 
goals, in carrying out agreed-on plans 
of action, and in appraisal of conse- 
quences. 


Intensifying the Dynamic 

The dynamic effect of group action is 
intensified w hen, for specific purposes, 
others join a group which has a re- 
search project under way. When 
parents are used as a resource because 
their experiences or reactions can fur- 
nish data for a study, when members 
of the local supervisory staff or out- 
side consultants join a group to help 
in formulating and appraising plans, the 
group frequently renews its sense of 
the importance of its undertaking. 

Increased realization of the signifi- 
cance of research projects under way 
comes to teachers when groups whose 
projects have similar aspects, exchange 
findings on techniques or results. In- 
creased interest comes too when a 
number of projects related to a problem 
of system-wide interest are reported to 
all faculty groups under arrangements 
which make reaction to the reports 
easy and profitable. 

While our experience in Springfield 
leads to the conclusion that research 
carried on in cooperation with others 
has an appeal for many teachers, we 
have also come to the conclusion that 
cooperative’ planning requires time. 
Teachers must have time to think to- 
gether if group action in research is to 
be made possible. The Springfield 
system has a group of substitute teach- 
ers, permanently employed, to release 
teachers for group work during the 
school day. 
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Finding Problems 

in School Situations 

A second challenging element for 
teachers in the type of research car- 
ried on in Springfield is the selection of 
problems which are embedded in the 
daily activities of each teacher and her 
pupils. To illustrate: one faculty is 
currently studying the factors related 
to children’s ability to carry out their 
own plans. Obv iously, teachers see this 
problem as one w hich directs energy 
to improving learning situations for 
their own groups, to working on 
goals they have already accepted. 
Futhermore, to study children’s plan- 
ning does not require major modifica- 
tions in the school program, nor the 
isolating of pupils from normal school 
activities for research purposes. 

The teacher’s research activities in- 
clude locating or devising instruments 
for gathering data about children, ob- 
serving and identifying behavior, in- 
terpreting changes in pupil behavior. 
These research activities are seen by 
the teacher as refinements of her ways 
of operating in the on-going daily 
school program, not as difficult pro- 
cedures added to his normal teaching 
responsibilities. 

The selection of a problem which can 
be studied by research techniques, but 
which is also embedded in the on- 
going activities of the school, is a point 
at which a school system may well 
provide help for teachers. In Spring- 
field, because a school faculty or group 
within a faculty is the research group, 
the principal is in a strategic position 
for leadership. He is already normally 
a member of the group and has de- 


tailed knowledge of the school situa- 
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tion in which the problem originates. 
Guidance in problem selection, whether 
by a principal or by other consultants, 
involves appraisal of the on-going 
school program to a point at w hich 


each teacher can locate some areas for 
improvement. 

One of the strengths recognized 
this type of research is that it creates 
a situation in which those in leadership 
roles guide teachers in studying their 
own teaching situations and in which 
each teacher becomes a participant in 
making important decisions. 


Interpretation of Results 


A third source of satisfaction for 
teachers in the type of research under- 
way in the Springfield system is the 
possibility of making immediate use of 
results. Illustrations may be drawn from 
the project referred to earlier, the study 
of factors related to children’s carrying 
out of their own plans. At a very early 
stage in its study the group, through 
carefully planned observation tech- 
niques, tested its hypothesis that the 
degree of a child’s follow- -through on 
plans was related to his participation in 
group planning. In the process of test- 
ing this hypothesis, teachers came upon 
some ideas about participation which 
were new to them. They discovered, 
for example, that a child’s participation 
in planning might take a number of 
forms. This der actually a by-product 
of the study, was immediately useful 
to teachers in improving guidance in 
children’s planning periods. 

At a later stage in the study, the 
group investigated the relation of 
child’s feeling of belongingness to his 
follow-through on plans. This step re- 
sulted in the conclusion that a child’s 
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feeling of belongingness was not an 
isolated factor but that it varied in 
different situations. Immediately teach- 
ers saw ways of helping some children 
achieve belongingness and, thereby, 
improve their follow-through on plans. 

There is stimulation for teachers in 
research in which application of results 
is not suspended to sometime in the 
remote future. At the conclusion of a 
study it is not necessary to hunt for 
possible uses for the findings. Because 
each teacher participates at every step 
in planning a study which is related to 
her own situation, implications for 
changes in her ways of working are 
immediately apparent at any inter- 
mediate step or at the conclusion of 
the study. 

Research in which teachers are in- 
vited to share in projects planned and 
directed by someone else—with the 
teacher’s function that of supplying 
data to be interpreted by someone else 
—is challenging mainly to those few 
teachers who have an academic inter- 


est in research. Obviously, in the re- 
search undertaken in Springfield, the 
challenge and the interest lie in the 
fact that the teacher’s relation to the 
project is such that she is constantly 
participating in interpretation of find- 
ings that makes immediate application 
possible in ways that are unique to 


each teacher. 


A Three-Point Challenge 

The elements in the Springfield re- 
search program that challenge teachers 
are: 
* group action 
* embedding of the 
on-going program of the school 
+ the immediate application of results. 


research in the 


Experience with this type of research 
leads to the conclusion that it is possible 
to carry on curriculum research that 
both challenges classroom teachers and 
provides a setting for good working re- 
lationships in an in-service program of 
teacher education. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF CONSULTANT AND PRINCIPAL 


Jessie Elliff, Principal, Phelps and Bailey Schools, Springfield, Mo., 
and A. Wellesley Foshay, Research Associate, Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


A COOPERATIVE <vesearch project 
involving teachers in the schools of 
Springfield, Missouri, and members of 
the staff of the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Institute of School Experimentation has 
been under w ay long enough to make 
it possible to look at the problems of 
cooperation which have developed a 
the project moved forward. 
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Finding a Place to Start 

The Springfield project began be- 
cause of widespread concern of teach- 
ers and administrators that the intangi- 
ble outcomes of their school it ip 
could not be discussed, measured, 
reported in a satisfactory way. ae 
ing this, the central administration pro- 
posed to the Horace Mann-Lincoln 
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Institute that we look together at the 
matter of measuring intangibles. The 
Institute, which is interested in research 
on curriculum problems, might have 
suggested technical modifications of 
this statement of the problem, and pro- 
ceeded from there. To have done so, 
however, would have caused the re- 
lationship to be on less than a com- 
pletely cooperative basis. 

The Institute members thought that 
‘intangibles” required more 
precise definition. The meaning at- 
tached to the terms of a definition 
imply the action required by it. What 
was required here was unified action 
and, therefore, unified definition of 
purpose. In the discussion that took 
place it was necessary to pass through 
a stage in which research purposes and 
service purposes were seen as diver- 
gent—that is, the Institute might get a 
measuring instrument out of the proj- 
ect, and that would be the Institute’s 
purpose; the school system might 
improve their report to parents, and 
that would be its purpose. It was clear, 
however, that if we worked on this 
basis, each participant would find him- 
self spending time working on purposes 
which were not his own. We therefore 
sought a purpose which was clearly 


the word ‘ 


mutual. 


A Unified Purpose 

At this point the principals of the 
entire school system were consulted by 
the central administrative group which 
had been carrying on the discussions 
up to this point. At a meeting they 
were asked to consider the problem as 
a whole, to discuss what the subject 
matter of the project would probably 
be, and to consult with their school 
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staffs concerning possible participation 
in the project. One significant result 
of this meeting was the establishment 
of a unified purpose for the project, 
one which resolved the divergence dis- 
cussed above. When the principals at- 
tempted to name the intangibles, they 
used such words as cooperativeness, 
consideration, sharing, responsibility, 
and consistency. One principal ex- 
pressed the feeling of the group when 
she said that what it all came down to 
was the development of behavior con- 
sistent with democratic values. This 
statement suggested to the Institute 
member a purpose he could share; it 
put the definition in a theoretical frame- 
work within which he could operate. 
Defining the problem as a study of 
value formation brought us together. 
But the preliminary defining of the 
problem was not yet over. When the 
whole matter was discussed with 
groups of teachers, it became clear that 
they couldn’t find their purposes in this 
definition. Unless a research project 
would have consequences for the chil- 
dren they taught, it could not be of 
more than academic interest to them. A 
third stage of definition was necessary 
in order to maintain mutuality of pur- 
pose. It was achieved when the defini- 
tion became, “What can teachers do 
that will make a difference in the atti- 
tudes and values that children hold?” 
The fact that the proposal was 
brought to the teachers while the 
problem was being defined was of 
fundamental importance. In the staff 
discussions that took place when the 
principals presented the idea, the 
teachers decided what the idea in- 
volved as applied to them, and they 
decided, freely, whether or not they 
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should participate in the project. The 
importance of the teachers’ freedom 
to make this decision can scarcely be 
over-emphasized,; those who _ finally 
affliated themselves had seen = an 
identity of purpose from the beginning. 
They were in a position to work with 
enthusiasm. 


Organizing for Action 

We were now ready to go to work. 
In meetings, individual school staffs se- 
lected - particular attitudes they wished 
to study. The consultant met with them 
to work out ways of observing the 
behavior which they thought reflected 
these attitudes. The pattern of obser- 
vation was different for each school, 
and so was the method of reporting it. 
The consultant’s role here was that of 
expediter. He compiled the results of 
the observations and brought them 
back to school staffs which considered 
next steps. In most cases the next step 
was an attempt to explain the behavior, 
and this explanation required further 


observation. This pattern continues. 


Purposes May Drift Apart 

The problem of maintaining coop- 
eration is essentially one of ‘keeping 
purposes identical. It takes more than 
high resolve and mutual respect to 
make this happen; it takes constant at- 
tention at every stage of the develop- 
ment of the project. The problem takes 
different forms at different times. Some- 
times it is expressed as a proposal for 
action; sometimes it is a demand for a 
clarification of purpose; sometimes it 
is a willing subordination of the pur- 
pose of one participant to that of the 
other. Identity of purpose may some- 
times be lost, and the problem may not 
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reach verbal statement at all but remain 
embedded in a vague feeling of per- 
sonal drift. 


Cooperation and Coordination 

The problem is to keep a coopera- 
tive relationship from degenerating 
into one that is merely coordinate. We 
remain partners in the ownership of the 
idea only if we develop it jointly. No 
one person is the constituted leader of 
the enterprise. We don’t just work to- 
gether, coordinating our efforts; we 
share the responsibility for decisions on 
method and interpretation as they arise. 
This pattern differs radically from that 
in which a carefully predesigned experi- 
ment is brought into a school or com- 
munity and worked out with or with- 
out the aid of the local personnel. 


Intermediate Results 

Cooperative research tends to start a 
stream of action and to seek explanation 
of what happens along the way. What 
we have called coordinate research also 
starts a stream of action, but channels 
it in certain ways in order to lead ulti- 
mately to the test of pre-conceived 
hypotheses. There are many _inter- 
mediate results of both kinds of 
research, but cooperative research de- 
liberately allows these intermediate re- 
sults to occupy a central position. These 
intermediate results are likely to be 
reported as increased understanding of 
certain trends, as statements of infer- 
ence based on the weight of evidence, 
or as insights concerning appropriate 
methods for studying a given area. 
Since mutuality of purpose as we mean 
it here demands that the research be 
carried on in a relatively unstructured 
cooperative re- 
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operating situation, 





search is less likely to result in the 
establishment of proven cause and ef- 
fect relationships. 

Some results of the Springfield study 
of attitude formation are beginning to 
emerge. One group of these results is 


concerned with terms like cooperation, 


sharing, responsibility, and considera- 
tion. Examination of the behavioral 
records seems to indicate that: 


+ there is a great overlap in the behavior 
which is categorized under these terms 
+ mere understanding of a child’s ap- 
parent behavior patterns does not, of itself, 
lead to constructive action—it is necessary 
to look behind the pattern to factors 
which may control it 

+ the relationship between some factors 
and some behaviors has been examined in 
a preliminary manner. The following seem 
to go together: belongingness and consid- 
eration, measurable emotional security 
and behavior in terms of group purpose. 
The relationship between the following 
seems very much more tenuous than we 
had supposed: age and responsible be- 
havior, socio-economic background and 
considerate behavior. Some inadequacies 
in our own perception have become ob- 
vious: we don’t know enough about the 
children’s conception of the significance 
of their own behavior; we don’t know 
enough about the influence of the teach- 
er’s value system on her judgment. 


Some changes in classroom practice 
are beginning to develop: 


+ The research point of view is being 
carried into the usual classroom pattern 
so that even the children learn to weigh 
evidence and suspend judgment 

+ Teachers report that their judgments 
concerning children’s social development 





have become more tentative than they 
used to be 

+ There has been a considerable broad- 
ening of the teacher’s notion of what con- 
stitutes the range of important learning 
activity. They report that they see with 
greater clarity the importance of such 
activities as planning for a party, distribu- 
tion of supplies, and organizing for play. 


Next Steps 


It would be possible for one who is 
familiar with past research in this gen- 
eral area to see many profitable next 
steps. The list of inadequacies in our 
own perception might be considerably 
lengthened. To do this, however, 
would violate the very cooperativeness 
which gives this sort of research activ- 
ity its value. The next steps have to be 
stated by the participants (including 
the consultants) if the big unknown 
quantity always present in an active 
situation is to have its influence. It is 
precisely the ignoring or ruling out 
of such unknowns that has rendered 
so much traditional research ineffective 
in Operational situations. Our hope of 
finding out something of utility be- 
yond the research situation rests heav ily 
on our ability to develop generaliza- 
tions which include the unknown vari- 
ables. We can do this if the cooperative 
relationship remains close from begin- 
ning to end of the project. The ultimate 
test of the value of a cooperative re- 
search enterprise is whether or not it 
results in a desirable change in the 
situation in which the research takes 
place. 
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AL Contultative-Cooperative Method— 


ELMER F. PFLIEGER 


During the past five years a major research project known as the 
Citizenship Education Study has been sponsored jointly by the Detroit 
public schools and Wayne University. In this article, Elmer F. Pflieger, 
evaluation director of the Study, describes the consultative-cooperative 


method employed in developing “effective learning classes” 


Detroit’s high schools. 


THE CITIZENSHIP Education Study 
used a consultative-cooperative method 
in an attempt to produce curriculum 
change in the participating schools of 
the Study. Essentially, the method con- 
sists of improving a school situation 
through the cooperative efforts of ad- 
ministrators, teachers, pupils, and con- 
sultants. Several unique features of the 
method are described in this article. 
Problems which sometimes arise in 
using the method are also discussed in 
telling the story of the establishment 
of tenth grade “effective learning 
classes” in one of the participating high 
schools. 


Using the Method 


At a meeting of a small group 
teachers discussing a functional pro- 
gram of secondary education, the prin- 
cipal of a large. metropolitan high 
school encouraged the group to de- 
velop a really effective high school pro- 
gram for entering tenth grade students. 
As a result, a group of teachers was in- 
vited to develop a. course to meet the 
needs of the students of this school. 
The committee consisted of representa- 
tives of all subject matter departments 
of the school in addition to admin- 
istrators and staff members of the Citi- 
zenship Education Study. 
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in one of 


At its initial meeting the committee 
tackled the question, “What educa- 
tional experiences will improve citizen- 
ship and best fit the needs of tenth 
grade pupils at this school?” Inspira- 
tion came from several sources. A letter 
from the principal was read, two Study 
staff members discussed the need for 
improvement in secondary education 
and presented ideas from the work of 
other groups of teachers similarly en- 
gaged, and a school counselor discussed 
some conclusions from a study of drop- 
outs. The resulting discussion showed 
that the group was ready to improve 
citizenship through a curriculum better 
fitted to the needs of students. 

This meeting was held on school 
time away from school, because one 
factor in the use of the consultative- 
cooperative method is the attempt to 
develop a relaxed situation in which 
there can evolve a spirit of cooperation, 
a feeling that success is possible, and a 
sense of security. The meeting began 
with a luncheon, and lasted through 
the afternoon. This gave all members a 
chance to react to the ideas presented 
and to make suggestions. 


Studying Students and Community 


An important feature of the method 
is that participants discover the length 
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and breadth of the problem and chart a 
course of action themselves. To il- 
lustrate, the committee soon recognized 
that if a program fitted to the needs of 
students was to be developed, more 
would have to be known about these 
students. A considerable amount of 
time was then spent in studying the 
students and the community served by 
the school. Two phases of this work 
are important to note. 

To know more about the commu- 
nity a survey was made through an 
anonymous questionnaire to students. 
Information about families, homes, edu- 
cation and occupations of both students 
and parents, hobbies, club activities, and 
similar factors was obtained. The use of 
information from this survey illustrates 
a feature of the consultative e-cooper- 
ative method in that data are used 
objectively to help solve problems. The 
“expert” is used as a consultant, but 
data supplant “authority” in finding 
answers to questions. 

Similarly, data which had previously 
been collected were re-studied to give 
further insight into students’ needs. 
These data included information about 
academic achievement, opinions and 
attitudes, problems of personality ad- 
justment, age, race, sex, vocational 
choice, work experience, health factors, 
previous school records, intelligence, 
and socio-economic factors. The data 
substantiated the committee’s belief that 
the school’s program was not satisfac- 
tory for the student body it was trying 
to serve 

Sens fifty percent of the students 
were dropping out before graduation. 
A large percent were enrolled in the 
college preparatory curriculum, but 
less than ten percent of the graduates 
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went to college. Many of the drop-outs 
had expressed vocational choices in the 
professional, semi-professional, and cler- 
ical areas. Such were the facts that con- 


fronted the committee. This school 
was not unique in these respects; simi- 
lar facts can be unearthed in secondary 
schools across the country. But w hat 
should this committee do ania them? 
For nearly a year the members met 
regularly, gathering evidence and try- 
ing to work out a solution. 


Evolving a Program 


The committee began thinking in 
terms of a program designed to develop 
the five qualities of the good citizen. 
These qualities of the good citizen are 
contained in the Framework of the 
Citizenship Education Study. Briefly 
stated they are: cherishing democratic 

values; helping solve social problems; 
meeting basic human needs, practicing 
democratic human relationships, and 
using knowledge, skill, and ability. 

The committee visited schools which 
had programs differing from the con- 
ventional. They brought in as con- 
sultants people who had worked on the 
development of similar programs else- 
where. They read, they studied, they 
discussed. By the end of a year of study 
and research’ the program had cry stal- 
lized fairly well and was ready to be 
put into operation. 

Built on a philosophy that recognized 
good citizenship as the goal of educa- 
tion, the program was concerned with 
practices and techniques which would 
improve citizenship. The program was 
developed around the idea that this goal 
would be achieved if students lived and 
worked together democratically, if 
they were given techniques for solving 
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personal and social problems, and if 
they were given help in developing the 
skills and abilities necessary for demo- 
cratic life. To this end, procedures such 
as the following were developed for 
the course: 


e participation by students in determin- 
ing course content 

e extensive use of the problem-solving 
method 

e more attention to the special difficulties 
of particular classes and students 

e more emphasis on cooperation and less 
on competition between students 

e more group and class projects and 
fewer individual assignments. 


Some Salient Features 
of the Program 


One feature of the program was that 
pupils were to spend longer periods of 
time with one teacher, thus enabling 
both teachers and pupils to know each 
other better. In a large school there is 
often no teacher who assumes responsi- 
bility for individual pupils, with the 
result that some pupils are neglected. 

y having one teacher responsible for 
a eine it was hoped that this disadvan- 
tage of a large school would be elimi- 
nated and that all pupils would develop 
a greater feeling of belonging. 

The “effective learning class” 
required of all incoming tenth grade 
students. The class met for a double 
period which took the place of English 
Every student was 


was 


and social studies. ' 
also enrolled in a single period occu- 
pational planning c class taught by a 
counselor. These two classes, together 
with health education, and electives 
comprised the student’s program. All 
“effective learning classes” met during 
the same periods so that common exper- 
auditorium 


iences, such as excursions, 
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programs, combined class discussions, 
and student planning meetings, could 
be conducted without interfering with 
other classes. 

Adequate communication is an im- 
portant part of the method. The com- 
mittee which planned the course and 
the teachers who put it into operation 
attempted to keep the rest of the 
faculty informed of their program and 
its progress. Reports were made at 
meetings, and newsletters and 
“effective 
the 


faculty 
special bulletins about the 
learning classes” were issued to 
teachers. 


The Program Underway 


The fourteen teachers needed for the 
program were recruited from many 
departments, but most of them were 
English and social studies teachers. The 
fifth period each day was reserved for 
the effective learning teachers to meet 
together as a total group or in smaller 
committees. The discussion at these 
sessions was devoted to a number of 
areas. Sometimes the mechanical details 
of an auditorium program or the 
keeping of records occupied the entire 
time. Other sessions were devoted to 
learning about new techniques, such as 
leading a discussion or making a socio- 
gram. Still others gave teachers an op- 
portunity to exchange ideas, to discuss 
problems, to plan activities, or to gain 
greater insight into the philosophy of 
the program. 

Pupil experiences varied widely from 
class to class. A series of pre-planned 
common experiences included the ad- 
ministration of a number of tests, both 
for information about the students and 
for evaluation of the program; and the 
development of two units, one dealing 
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with orienting the pupils to the school 
and one on the newspaper. Beyond 
that, the experiences in each class were 
determined by the teacher and, in 
varying degrees, by teacher-pupil plan- 
ning. On the one hand, there were 
classes in which the teacher followed 
closely the content of the tenth grade 
English and social studies courses of 
study. On the other hand, there were 
classes in which the teacher and pupils 
planned and worked together on prob- 
lems and activities of concern and in- 
terest to the pupils. Examples of the 
latter are a project to develop under- 
standing of different cultures, the 
problem of tardiness to class, the pro- 
cedures for obtaining working permits, 
and activities related to improving the 
mechanics of writing and_ speaking. 
Actually, such pupil-teacher planning is 
the consultative-cooperative method on 
the pupil level. 


Student and Faculty Opinion Polled 


Continuous evaluation of both proc- 
ess and product is another part of the 
method. The teachers and Study staff 
members were concerned about evalu- 
ating the “effective learning classes.” 
The evaluation program included the 
collecting of initial and final data on an 
achievement test in the language arts 

and on a personality inventory. These 
data were compared with similar data 
from a previous tenth grade class which 
had followed the conventional program 
and also with data from a comparable 
high school which served as a control. 
In addition, student and faculty opinion 
about the value of the effective learn- 
ing classes was collected by means of 
questionnaires and interviews. On the 
basis of an analysis of these several 
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kinds of data, the following conclusions 
seem valid: 


+ Achievement on subject matter tests is 
not solely determined by course content. 
The students in the “effective learning 
classes” made gains equal to, or greater 
than, those made by the students in the 
traditionally organized subject matter 
courses. 

+ Classes concerned with students’ prob- 
lems and having an emphasis on pupil 
adjustment seem to help raise the adjust- 
ment level of students. The students in 
the “effective learning classes” increased 
in adjustment as measured by the person- 
ality inventory while the others did not. 
+ The students in the effective learning 
classes indicated through their opinions 
on a questionnaire that the aims of the 
course were being achieved. On a list of 
twenty-two specific items, an average of 
seventy-six percent of the students stated 
that the aims were being met. Seventy- 
seven percent said that the effective learn- 
ing class should be continued for future 
tenth graders. 

+ The teachers of the effective learning 
classes agreed with their students that the 
experiences in these classes were valuable 
and should be continued for other pupils. 
Opinion of the rest of the faculty was not 
so favorable. Only slightly less than half 
of the teachers who made a judgment 
about the classes said that they should be 
continued. It is believed that this unfavor- 
able judgment on the part of some 
teachers was due partly to inadequate 
communication. 


The Evidence Is Here 


This article has dealt with two con- 
cepts. First, it has illustrated the use of 
a consultative-cooperative method in 
establishing effective learning classes in 
a high school. Second, it has outlined 
briefly important elements in the use 
of the method. 

Two conclusions from the “effective 
learning classes” are important: 
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> The classes were meeting the needs 
of students and were helpful in further- 
ing the development of good citizen- 
ship. 
> Even though the emphasis in the 
effective learning classes was on new 
experiences, academic learning was 
comparable to that of pupils in tradi- 
tional classes. 

Briefly summarized, the elements in 
the use of the method are: 


admini- 


1. A group of teachers and 
im- 


strators truly concerned about the 
provement of a situation 
A problem which presents a real 

challenge to the group 

3. A relaxed situation in which there 
can develop a spirit of cooperation, a feel- 
ing of success, and a sense of security 
among the members of the group 

4. Sufficient time for planning 

5. The use of research methods in get- 
ting answers to questions 

6. The use of consultant help 


——s an Improved 
Curriculum 


Primary 


7. Cooperative planning and decision 
making 

8. An action program resulting from 
the decisions 

g. Adequate communication with all 
persons involved 

o. Continuous evaluation. 


Our experience with the method 
leads to the conclusion that it is effec- 
tive in curriculum development. It is 
not necessary that an outside group be 
available to stimulate and initiate such a 
curriculum program. A_ prerequisite, 
however, is that teachers be truly con- 
cerned about curriculum improvement 
and that leadership exist within the 
group. The essential feature of this 
method of curriculum development is 
that those whose responsibility it is to 
put the changes into effect must share 
in developing them. Such a method 
can lead to continuous improvement in 
the school program. 





ALLISON DAVIS 


On the basis of extended observation of classroom activities and in- 
tensive research in mental problem-solving while developing new 
intelligence tests, Allison Davis, professor of education at The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, outlines basic criteria for the development of a 
motivating and realistic curriculum in the primary grades. 


TO LEARN the true nature of schools, 
or of any other institution, one must 
live in them. With this conviction, the 
writer has observed and analyzed activ- 
ities during the last five years in more 
than 100 schools and 500 classrooms in 
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several regions of this country. Both 
pupils nk teachers not only were ob- 
served in the classroom, but also were 
informally interviewed concerning the 


activities in their classrooms. During 
the same five years, while developing 
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new intelligence tests, we were carry- 
ing out intensive studies of mental 
problem- -solving. This extended study 
of the intellectual abilities of children 
enables us, we believe, to judge more 
accurately than would otherwise be 
possible the true value of the current 
classroom activities. 


THE SITUATION IN THE SCHOOLS 

In the schools themselves, what was 
the situation? In 100 schools, in seven 
populous states, we found these to be 


the major factors in education. 


Emphasis on Discipline 


Most teachers, facing a curriculum 
which cannot hold the interest of their 
pupils for as much as a small fraction of 
the five hours daily spent in school, 
have made “discipline” their chief con- 
cern. This primary emphasis upon “dis- 
cipline’—which actually consumes 
most of the energy of teachers in low 
economic areas—is largely due to the 
fact that the present curriculum has no 
meaning for most pupils. Thus the ef- 


forts of teachers must be directed 


chiefly toward suppressing the restless- 
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ness and the frustration-responses of the 
pupils. 

“Discipline” varies in method. It in- 
cludes whipping children with a strap 
and locking them in rooms; screaming 
at and threatening children with ex- 
pulsion, the juvenile court, etc.; the im- 
position of various forms of daily 
‘‘self-administered” punishments, such 
as compelling second grade pupils to 
place their heads on their desks when 
visitors enter a room, and to fold their 
arms and stand silent in line; or the 
routine punishments of forcing chil- 
dren to stand in a corner, to write a 
sentence 100 or 500 times, to sit out- 
side the classroom door in public dis- 
grace, or to suffer other means of 
public humiliation before their group. 
Because most children identify with the 
child who is punished, these methods 
intimidate not merely the ‘ ‘punished” 
child but nearly all the children in the 
room. They know that the same thing 
may happen to them. The constant 
struggle necessary to maintain control 
thus further reduces interest in the cur- 
riculum and makes learning a punish- 
ing situation. 
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This basic dilemma in elementary 
education orginates not in “bad” third 
and fourth grade pupils, but principally 
in the pupils’ profound lack of interest 
in classroom activities. School subjects 
fail to motivate most pupils; they see 
no point to these activities, nor do they 
look forward to them with any pleasure. 
Therefore, they have to be ‘driven by 
competitive pressures or by the fear of 
discipline (a fear instilled in the first 
or second grade) to read their lessons 
and to do their sums. 


Lack of Motivation and Understanding 


As a result, the majority of children 
do not understand the work supposedly 
“learned” in school. The school gives 
them neither motivation nor under- 
standing; it gives them only “practice.” 
The average pupil learns to read well 
or to spell or to memorize his multipli- 

cation tables chiefly through his parents’ 
efforts, or through the help of his older 
brothers and sisters. All mid- 
dle-class parents know this to 
be the case. Teachers gener- 
ally grant this to be the truth, 
but attribute it to the “lack of 
time” in school, rather than to 
the pupils’ lack of interest 
in the curriculum. 

Parents themselves, how- 
ever, know that the children 
actually are bored with the 
work and do not understand 
what has been “taught” at 
school. The average parent, 
finding that his child does not 
understand his “homework,” 
discovers no solution except to 
force him to memorize it. We 
are driven to this universal 
rote learning by a curric- 
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ulum which has little or no intrinsic 
motivation, and little relation to the 
experiences of children outside the 
academic world of the school. 

This kind of education, devoted to 
a curriculum which emphasizes the 
reading of unrealistic stories, the memo- 
rizing of textbooks and of the multi- 
plication tables, the reciting of “cur- 
rent events” memorized verbatim, the 
“reasoning out” of unrealistic arithme- 
tic problems, usually also written unin- 
telligibly, and still other meaningless 
tasks, discourages the desire for learn- 
ing and finally wastes the abilities of 
most children. 

Ralph W. Tyler, a leading authority 
on curriculum construction and evalua- 
tion, summed up the inadequacies of 
the present curriculum in his address 
upon the occasion of the Centennial 
observance of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
Dr. Tyler said, “With a few excep- 
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Do the children understand why? 
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tions, the public schools in this country 
are following a curriculum that depends 
primarily upon memorization and mere 
verbal facility.’ 


Inadequate Curriculum 


The ultimate source of the ineffici- 
ency of the schools, then, is the cur- 
riculum. This problem is extremely 
complex. It is made especially difficult 
by the presence of different socio- 
economic groups in the school, and 
by the fact that the secondary and 
collegiate curricula also are almost com- 
pletely academic and unrealistic. The 
place to start to develop a motivating 
and realistic curriculum is, of course, 
the primary grades. 


DEVELOPING THE CURRICULUM 
IN PRIMARY GRADES 


The basic criteria for constructing 
a sound primary curriculum, most edu- 
cators agree, are two: 

@ The primary curriculum should help 
the child begin to learn the skills and 
basic cultural goals of his society 

@ The primary curriculum should help 
the child develop the basic mental func- 
tions of which he is capable (not merely 
observation, description, memory, and 
simple association). 


These basic criteria may be attained 
by a curriculum which uses problems 
and experiences of the following types: 


Motivating problems. The problems 
and experiences included in the pri- 
mary curriculum should be intrinsically 
interesting to children of ages six to 
ten. They should be chosen from uni- 
versal mental areas, but they should be 
limited chiefly to specific examples 
which children of ages six-ten actually 
meet in these universal mental areas. 
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Problems common to all socio- 


economic groups of children. 
Just as the failure to meet this criterion 
has invalidated most intelligence tests, 
so the failure of reading materials and 
arithmetical materials to deal with real 
and common experiences of all socio- 
economic groups has led to a great 
waste of children’s abilities. Moreover, 
the words, pictures, and other symbols 
in which the experiences and problems 
are expressed should be common to all 
socio-economic groups. Otherwise, we 
shall not be able to communicate the 
problems and experiences to the more 
than half of our pupils who come from 
the lower socio-economic environ- 
ments. If they are to develop their 
mental functions, they must first un- 
derstand the phrasing of the problem, 
or experience, to be analyzed. Simple, 
common, clear words are the basis of 
the best English style—and this prin- 
ciple of the best usage should hold also 
for intelligence tests and the curric- 
ulum. Arithmetic problems, music les- 
sons, history, geography, and_ the 
primer stories are written usually in 
jargon, which is both uninteresting and 
unclear. 


Problems which help develop the 
basic mental functions. Using our 
five-year study of intelligence as a 
guide, we should consider the basic 
mental functions to be: 


a. Symbolic interpretation (identifying 
words, numbers, pictures) 

b. Observation and description 

c. Memory 

d. Association 

e. Reasoning 

f. Exploration—Inventiveness 

g. Constructiveness—Creativeness 

h. Testing reality (empirical criticism). 


Most of the current primary curric- 
ulum is devoted to the first four types 
of mental functions. The first area, that 
of using symbols, is very poorly served 
in the schools because neither motiva- 
tion nor understanding is usually at- 
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tained in using verbal or numerical 
symbols. Evidence of this weakness is 
furnished by recent intensive studies at 
several universities, which have shown 
that most arithmetic teachers do not 
understand the meaning of the opera- 
tions which they “teach.” It has long 
been established, moreover, that our 
primary and elementary curricula do 
not teach most pupils to read with 
comprehension, 

To the last four and most im- 
portant areas of mental functioning— 
reasoning, exploratory inventiveness, 
testing reality, and constructiveness, 
which Susan Isaacs found were used 
regularly by children as young as five 
years—a primary child is allowed by 
the present curriculum to devote only 
the smallest fraction of his time. In our 
observations of classrooms, we found 
that in only one of every fifteen class- 
rooms did the pupils engage in any 
activities in which they could learn to 
reason, to explore, or to think con- 
structively. Everyone should visit a 
number of classrooms to judge for 
himself. 


Deficiencies of the Present Program 


The usual defense of the present cur- 
riculum claims that this curriculum 
helps children to develop certain men- 
tal “skills” or “faculties,’ which then 
“generalize” to other mental activities. 
We now know, however, that the 
amount of “generalization” from spell- 
ing, arithmetic, grammar, and which is 
effective in reasoning about social and 
economic realities, or in inventiveness, 
or in constructiveness, is very slight. 
Generalization is effective only between 
very closely related types of learning. 

It is also claimed in defense of the 
present curriculum that it develops 
good “study habits,” teaching pupils 
how to attack mental problems. Be- 
ginning in 1945, we made a study of 
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the methods used by children of ages 
six to ten to solve a wide variety of 
problems. We asked children to tell us 
how they solved specific mental prob- 
lems. We found that there are a great 
many different correct ways to solve a 
given type of mental problem. One can- 
not teach study habits, in the sense of a 
basic logical method of solving prob- 
lems. Children, if motivated to solve a 
problem, will find many correct ways 
of doing so. In an extended study of 
problem-solving by college students, 
Professor Benjamin & nem, working 
independently, has discovered that col- 
lege students vary greatly in the 
methods used in getting a correct solu- 
tion to a given problem. 

It is true, therefore, that the present 
curriculum neither develops the “mus- 
cles of the mind” as was once assumed, 
nor teaches study habits in the sense 
of basic logical approach. Study habits 
are the result of motivation, of con- 
fidence, of patience, and of various 
types of intelligence, and these result 
in many different kinds of mental at- 
tack. 


Developing a Functional 

Primary Program 

We are convinced that, in order to 
develop good study 
one elementary or fash aieial pupil 
out of ten has good. study habits— 
children must have curriculum experi- 
ences which interest them, which are 
expressed clearly in common symbols, 
and which give them the opportunity 
to use their reasoning and their explora- 
tory and creative mental functions. 
These latter functions, together with 
observation, memory, and association, 
are all essential to successful mental 
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attack upon problems in both school 
and life. But we hold, and we imagine 
few will deny, that the majority of 
important mental and emotional prob- 
lems in life depend for their solution 
chiefly upon the processes which lead 
to understanding—and these are reason- 
ing, insight (exploratory inventiveness), 
and constructiveness. 

In constructing new tests of intelli- 
gence, Robert D. Hess and the writer 
have discovered that there are many 
kinds of reasoning problems which 
interest children keenly, and which also 
correlate as highly as do “standard” 
intelligence tests with reading. Yet our 
reasoning problems are not like the 
present “academic” curriculum, nor do 
they require any reading. It is clear, 
therefore, as Mr. Hess has stated, that 
there is some underlying “ability to 
learn to read” which is strongly related 
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to reasoning. If the schools spent more 
time on developing reasoning and in- 
sight in the primary child, and less 
time upon trying to force reading in 
the first or second grade, it is very 
probable that much of the real mystery 
which now exists as to how and why 
children learn to read, would be cleared 
up. Our tests indicate that “ability to 
learn to read” includes large compo- 
nents of reasoning and insight. 

The new primary curriculum will 
have to be invented and constructed 
chiefly in the schools. In Rock Island, 
Illinois, and in several other efficient 
systems, pre-primary and primary 
groups have been introducing new ex- 
periences and types of mental problems 
into the curriculum, seeking problems 
which are realistic and interesting, cul- 
turally common, and representative of 
the basic mental functions. 


Have you sent in your Pre-Registration for Study Groups? Pre-registration blanks 
were sent with the November News E xchange. Look in your desk drawer, won't 


you, and see if it isn’t there among the ‘ 


‘things to do.” 


The study groups are a major feature of the ASCD meeting. We want you to par- 
ticipate in the study group of your choice; but don’t wait until it’s full. Also, it 
will facilitate the pre- planning, and make for more smoothly operating and pro- 
ductive group meetings, if we can send the names of group members to the study 


group leaders early. 


If you'll send us a postcard requesting a blank for Pre- Registration for Study 
Groups, we will immediately send the list of topics and a questionnaire. Return 
in the next mail to ASCD, 1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Using Educational Research 





ARTHUR L. RAUTMAN 


Educational research, writes Arthur L. Rautman, is to be thought of 
as an aid rather than a substitute for critical evaluative thinking. Mr. 
Rautman, clinical psychologist, Counseling and Testing Service, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, decries the blind application of the results of 
research studies and suggests the proper utilization of research in 


improving educational practice. 


IT HAS FREQUENTLY been pointed 
out that principles and concepts regard- 
ing human nature, human relations, and 
education have the reputation of being 
full of speculations, rich in ideas, and 
low in consensus. It is a weakness of 
schoolmen that can be _ understood, 
therefore, that in attempting to impress 
upon the public their basic concepts 
regarding education and teaching they 
are aften over-prone to Wt their 
arguments with the ne plus ultra, “as 
research has shown—” 

In this connection I am reminded of 
a tale which, although drawn from 
non-academic sources, may well il- 
lustrate a profound academic issue: It 
appears that a minister and his wife 
lived for years in a building in which 
their apartment, like so many in our 
metropolitan areas, was affixed to a 
long corridor, like one of many beads 
on a string. Every morning at an exact 
hour the minister, on his way to his 
office, paused briefly at the door of his 
apartment and perfunctorily kissed his 
wife goodbye. It so chanced that a 
newly-wed couple moved into the 
apartment directly across the hall; and 
by strange coincidence, the time of 
their going-to-the-office kiss was the 
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same as that of the ministerial couple, 
differing markedly, however, in relative 
intensity, enthusiasm, and duration. 
After several days the minister’s long- 
neglected spouse inquired of her hus- 
band, had he seen the new neighbors? 
Yes, he had. Had he also observed the 
manner in which the new husband 
kissed his wife when he was leaving for 
work? Yes, he had. Did he not think 
that it was a nice thing? Yes, he surely 
did. Did not the good minister think 
that perhaps there was a little lesson in 
this for him? To which the virtuous 
man replied, with rather more than 
wonted haste and vigor, that he did in- 
deed think so—but, after all, he had 
known the girl only these five days! 
In working with practical school 
people I have sometimes had the im- 
pression that whenever one attempts te 
discuss with them the value of research 
and the application of the results of re- 
search to their day-to-day problems, 
they, too, are not so much interested in 
evaluating the work of others or in 
seeing W hat sort of lesson it may hold 
for them as they are, like the minister, 
overly-anxious to step directly into the 
other man’s shoes and go on from there. 
In their haste to gain the advantages 
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made available thréugh current educa- 
tional research, they. frequently over- 
look the fact that even as individuals 
differ, so do situations. Since the situa- 
tion in which any teacher or admin- 
istator finds himself is almost certain 
to differ in at least one or more basic 
elements from the total setting in which 
the original research work was done, it 
should not be expected that the results 
of another man’s work can be applied 
to each and every school situation. 


RESEARCH—AN AID 
TO CRITICAL THINKING 


In its proper place, research becomes 
an aid to critical evaluative thinking, 
rather than a substitute for it. No re- 
search study should be interpreted as an 
admonition to “Go ye and do likewise” 
—for to do so is as impossible as it is 
dangerous. The blind application of 
the results of even brilliantly conceived 
and meticulously executed research 
projects has the power of doing the 
field of education irreparable harm. 

The proper approach to evaluation 
of research is to question the work of 
another with the viewpoint: “What 
lesson does it hold for me in my par- 
ticular situation? What suggestions for 
handling my own specific problems 
can I gain from this man’s work? What 


alterations in principles and procedures. 


must be made if I am to apply these 
ideas in an appropriate way?” 

This ability to generalize, to see com- 
mon elements in a variety of situations, 
enables us to detect similarities and dif- 
ferences and thus to utilize each day’s 
experiences by organizing the common 
elements of these widely varied events 
into new and meaningful patterns. It is 
this process which makes evident the 
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significance of what would otherwise 
remain a mere welter of confused and 
meaningless activities. For this reason 
the ability to generalize is one of man’s 
most prized possessions. 

To over-generalize, however, is fatal, 
since all too often it leads us, like the 
seven peas in a pod, to believe that be- 
cause the pod is green, the whole world 
must be green. It is easy to make the 
error of believing that if a certain 
activity or method has once been found 
to be good, the more we use it the bet- 
ter—or to feel that one individual’s suc- 
cess with a certain procedure indicates 
that others, too, will succeed if they use 
this method. 

In the psychological clinic, however, 
we have learned “the need for com- 
promise. It is not at all unusual, for ex- 
ample, to encounter a parent who is so 
involved in her own personal problems 
that she is not able to carry out what 
we know to be the “best” recommenda- 
tions for the care and discipline of her 
child, no matter how well-planned the 
program may be or upon how much 
or how cleverly conceived research the 
general concepts behind these recom- 
mendations may be based. If we ask such 
a parent to adopt in her relationships 
with her child certain techniques which 
in themselves are highly desirable and 
well documented by sound research but 
which are foreign to her own person- 
ality and experience, we merely fore- 
doom her efforts to failure. 

In such a case it becomes necessary 
to compromise with our purist stand- 
ards, therefore, and to recommend or 
to work out cooperatively procedures 
which, although they are in general less 
desirable—from our point of view at 
least, may yet be the best that this par- 
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ticular parent is able to carry out ef- 
fectively. 

For example, recommending a form 
of parent-child relationship which is 
completely democratic in philosophy 
to a parent w ho has experienced only 
autocratic methods, either as a child or 
as a parent, will very probably result in 
undesirable behavior by both the 
parent and her child. Try as she will, 
such a mother will negate the value of 
even her correct words and actions by 
the uncertain spirit which the young- 
ster senses beneath the overt activity. 
Deprived of the assurance of her fa- 
miliar philosophy and still unable to 
accept the new viewpoint as a secure 
basis for action, the parent quite liter- 
ally falls between two stools. For such 
a parent, second-best procedures which 
are in keeping with her personality and 
capabilities will in all probability se- 
cure better results than a superior, but 
in this instance unsuitable, method. 

In the classroom, as well as in the 
home and the clinic, this same general 
principle obtains. In evaluating the 
methods of teaching we must recog- 
nize the fact that a particular teacher 
will probably do a_ better job by 
teaching in her own way than in your 
way, no matter how well worked 
out your procedure may be or upon 
whose research it is based. This does 
not imply, of course, that your assist- 
ance may not enable the teacher to im- 
prove her methods, nor even that her 
method of teaching cannot become 
more like the ideal you hold. It does 
mean, however, that the particular 
methods to be used in the specific class- 
room, although they may be aimed at 
the objectives developed through sound 
research, must yet be implemented 
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the actual situation with the material at 
hand, both physical and personal. Half 
a loaf is better than none. 


Interdependence of 
Research and Teaching 


The function of research, therefore, 
is not to work out programs of edu- 
cationally sound teaching procedures 
and, after once ev aluating them i in a spe- 
cific situation, to impose them blindly 
upon all similar situations. The true 
function of research is to furnish a fund 
of information and objective data for 
further experimental work—work re- 
quiring as daring a conception, as imag- 
inative an application, and as critical an 
evaluation as the original research. And 
this work must be done, in the main, 
not by the specially and often narrowly 
trained research expert, but by the 
rank-and-file teacher. There can be no 
sharp line of demarcation, therefore, 
between research and teaching; the two 
processes are basically interdependent. 

No teacher but a good one, however, 
can utilize the products of research. 
The results of any research project are 
applicable only to other research sit- 
uations; reports of the findings of other 
workers can be of help only to the ad- 
ministrator or the teacher who is will- 
ing to carry into the classroom itself 
both the spirit and the method of sci- 
entific investigation embodied in the 
original research. All good teaching in- 
volves the creative application as well 
as the constant re-evaluation of the 
products of earlier research. The 
teacher who does “routine teaching,” 
therefore, by very definition can re- 
ceive no answer to her problems no 
matter how industriously she scans the 
research journals, for she can neither 
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apply the work done by others nor 
recreate a research-teaching situation so 
long as she remains a “routine teacher.” 


Responsibility of the Research Worker 


The problem of effective utilization 
of current research studies, however, 
is not one sided. In the field of educa- 
tional research perhaps more than in 
any other area, those who develop con- 
cepts should assume the responsibility 
for making them intelligible to those 
who need and use them. This responsi- 
bility is one which has not been faced 
squarely by all research workers. The 
educational worker in the field is often 
handicapped by the inaccessibility of 
research reports—not because these re- 
ports are not available in printed form, 
but because the research writer some- 
times seems anxious to impress his 
audience rather than to elucidate his 
findings. More often than not, he pre- 
sents his data in so complicated and un- 
interesting a fashion, and with so little 
hint of practical application of his con- 
clusions, that the unbiased reader might 
question whether the author deliber- 
ately sought to cast reflected glory 
upon himself by seeming to understand 
something so obviously difficult. 

Even further, the concepts dev eloped 
by research must be made not only in- 
tellectually comprehensible, but also 
emotionally acceptable to those who 
are to use them. To present the stark 
facts coldly and objectively is not 
enough; surely it is sometimes possible 
to increase their palatability without 
destroying their veracity! 


Professional Training of Educators 


The important problem of training 
professional educators, then, is not one 
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of training practically minded admin- 
istrators and teachers on the one hand, 
and theoretically minded research 
workers on the other. The essential ob- 
jective is to train professionally edu- 
cated individuals who, although they 
excel in one skill or the other, are nev- 
ertheless capable in some degree of 
doing both kinds of work. A portion 
of their training must, of course, be 
specialized; but it should contain for 
workers in both areas a certain amount 
of common ground. 

All educators must learn to view 
their own daily tasks in perspective and 
discern the essential inter- relationships 
between the theoretical and the applied 
aspects of education. They must stead- 
ily see their own professional problems, 
pressing as they are sure to be at times, 
against the broad back- -drop of soci- 
ety as well as of their own profession. 
Such perspective can never be derived 
from a narrow training in the tech- 
niques of a trade; it can be developed 
only through a broad education in 
fundamental educational and_ social 
issues. 

Our need is for research workers 
who are sufficiently conversant with 
human beings as the raw materials upon 
which their conclusions are based that 
they never lose sight of the basic unit 
with which they work—the child. This 
is the problem which they have in 
common with the teachers. Research 
workers must be able to recognize, and 
to value, the validity of the child who 
is in back of their numerical data; they 
must guard against becoming like so 
many educational researchers who, in 
their desire to achieve objectivity, have 
lost the power even to recognize a 
child as such unless he is adorned with 
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a standard deviation and neatly filed in 
tabular form. 

The users of research, administrators 
and classroom teachers, in their turn, 
need not so much a reverent awe and 
worshipful, uncritical acceptance of the 
products of other men’s learning 
they need the powers of critical evalu- 
ation and imaginative application. Nor 
should the development of these abili- 
ties be left to chance, since there seems 
to be a tendency for those who teach 
textbook subjects day after day to 
relatively uncritical, immature students 
to come to accept the printed page un- 
critically themselves, not because its 
contents are in harmony with their ob- 
servation and experiences or because it 
is based upon logical analysis, but 
merely because “it is written.” 

Neither should their critical faculties 
over-developed or so 
warped that they are able to trust only 
personal first- hand experience. These 
practical educators must develop the 
ability to recognize the validity of re- 
search data, with its wholesome ob- 
jectivity, as the summary of many 
observations made by competent and 
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sincere observers who knew not only 
where to look but also how to see what 
was going on. These workers in the 
schools should recognize and accept 
these austere summaries as observations 
of actual human behavior, even though 
the figures in the statistical tables have 
lost the personal identity and stand for 
a child, not for Johnny Jones, son of 
John P. Jones, board member. 


Synthesis of Research and Teaching 


All administrators and all teachers, 
therefore, must be basically engaged in 
educational research, just as all educa- 
tional research workers must be teach- 
ers at heart. Education as a profession 
is impossible without this synthesis. 
Only through this synthesis can the 
products of educational research, in- 
complete as they must always be, con- 
tinue to be ever evolving and flexible, 
ideals which invite adaptation and 
which are to be used in the main only 
as hints and suggestions—products of 
educational research safe from being 
seized upon as the final, infallible word, 
from becoming for a day another of 
our educational fads. 


THE 1950 ASCD YEARBOOK will be off the press February rst. This 
publication, dealing with problems of mental health, will be a most helpful 
and worthy addition to the distinguished series of ASCD Yearbooks. This 
volume is primarily concerned with the healthy mental development of what 
are often called “normal” children; it is only incidentally concerned with the 
deviates—the extremely disturbed boys and girls. The three major sections 
are: Factors Determining Development and Behavior, The Child’s Motiva- 
tion, and Knowing and Helping the Child. 
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New Research for Better School Programs 


CHILDREN’S INTERESTS AND WHAT THEY 
SUGGEST FOR EDUCATION 
By ARTHUR T. JERSILD AND RUTH J. TASCH 
In collaboration with COMMITTEES OF ‘TEACHERS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


This book surveys the wishes, interests, likes and dislikes which girls 
and boys express. It examines the everyday activities and situations 
through which first to twelfth graders seek to realize their wishes. 
Program planners will want to evaluate their curriculum offerings 
in the light of the findings. The study also explores relatively simple 
techniques which teachers can employ in studying their own pupils. 
Teachers, supervisors, and curriculum specialists will find here a prac- 
tical guide for studying, using and developing children’s interests. 

173 pp. Cloth $3.25. Published in 1949 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS VIEW THE CHILD 
By CHARLOTTE DEL SOLAR 

By comparing parents’ and teachers’ common, conflicting, and distinc- 
tive concerns with reference to the children in their care, this publi- 
cation throws light on the educational importance of the interplay 
between home and school. Supervisors, curriculum workers, and stu- 
dents of child development will find especially valuable the clarifica- 
tion of what it means to serve the “whole” child. 

136 pp. Cloth $3.00. Published in 1949 


JOYS AND PROBLEMS OF CHILD REARING 


By ARTHUR T. JERSILD, ELLA §. WoopYARD, AND CHARLOTTE DEL SOLAR 
In collaboration with ERNEST G. OSBORNE AND ROBERT C,. CHALLMAN 


18,121 satisfactions and 7,654 problems experienced in having and 
rearing children are carefully analyzed in this book. Personal inter- 
views with 544 parents provided the research data. Curriculum plan- 
ners, educational sociologists and students of child development will 
welcome the rich source of information about the psychological forces 
that are at play in homes today. They will want this timely study be- 
cause it will help them keep pace with the fundamental changes in 
the nature and influence of the home. 

235 pp. Cloth $4.50. Published in 1949 
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Gaps in Curriculum Research. 








LAURA ZIRBES 


In this article Laura Zirbes, professor of education at The Ohio State 
University, discusses problem areas in which research is needed if we 
are to develop curriculum programs based on a vision of social pur- 
poses, an understanding of local needs and resources, and insight into 
the nature of the learning process. The author outlines a functional ap- 
proach to basic curriculum research and design which gives promise 
of helping us find solutions to many urgent curriculum problems. 


IT IS UNLIKELY that many of the 
readers of this magazine would deny 
the need for a critical and continuous 
study of curriculum problems and 
practices. But there is less likely to be 
consensus as to the nature of the prob- 
lems, the foundations or basic assump- 
tions in curriculum thinking, and the 
criteria for constructive planning and 
evaluation. Curriculum revision should 
be based on a true vision of the social 
purposes which education is to serve. 
It should proceed with clear under- 
standing of situational needs and re- 
sources. It should be guided by new 
vision into the nature ‘of learning, its 
conditions and contingencies. The crea- 
tive coordination of these basic con- 
siderations calls for an evaluative type 
of experimentation in which values are 
related, projected, and studied in action. 
The curriculum process must be eval- 
uated in terms of its impact and cumula- 
tive effects on individual and group 
living. 


Flexibility versus Standardization 

This process precludes the assump- 
tion that curriculum research should 
lead to a final formulation to be ac- 
cepted and followed as standard. Such 
finality would be most acceptable to 
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those who conceive of curriculum re- 
sources and materials as texts. A stand- 
ard curriculum would take much of 
the risk and bother of small sales out 
of the publishing business. It might not 
only reduce textbook costs, but also 
increase receipts from royalties. It 
would perhaps lift the lower levels of 
practice, but in so doing it would 
violate and deny values to which every 
teacher and administrator should aspire. 
Among these values are the considera- 
tion of individual differences, situational 
needs, and local resources, all of which 
imply flexibility and adaptability. Other 
values are those which relate to coop- 
erative planning. 

The cultivation of sound value judg- 
ments involves frequent opportunities 
for experiencing some freedom of 
choice coupled with voluntary com- 
mitment and responsibility. Arbitrary 
requirements and fixed assignments 
regulate and control, without contri- 
buting to the development of maturity 
of outlook, and this has a great deal 
to do with life adjustment and dem- 
ocratic citizenship. In this sense a 
liberal, liberating education is one in 
which curricular guidance cultivates 
sound, humane value judgments through 
all the growing years. Curriculum re- 
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search might well explore the possibi- 
lities of fostering and developing some 
of the significant values which the fixed 
curriculum blocks or denies. 


Question of Curricular Patterns 


But curriculum controversies are not 
limited to the basic issue of flexibility 
versus pre-planned standardization. The 
field is divided by issues which are 
represented by specific plans and pat- 
terns, claims and counterclaims. Pro- 
ponents of particular curricular patterns 
are prone to distort the balance and 
relatedness of values in their pre-oc- 
cupation with specific means. When 
the supporting lay public is confused 
by proposals and counter proposals it 
is disposed to entrench itself even more 
firmly in the status quo. Defensive con- 
servatism and aggressive innovation may 
thus actually develop resistance to 
change and distract attention from 
urgent basic considerations. 


Implications of Social Change 


Argument and propaganda are far 
easier to resist than the mounting 
strains and pressures of cultural change 
which are impinging on all social insti- 
tutions and services, including educa- 
tion. Adherence to precedent and tra- 
dition still accounts for curricular prac- 
tices in many situations, although un- 
precedented social developments and 
recent significant contributions to 
knowledge are challenging education to 
reconstruct itself and its functions in 
a basic reorientation which would give 
it a major role in orderly social change 
and human betterment. In the accept- 
ance of such a high challenge, educa- 
tion might throw off some of its out- 
worn preoccupations and anachronistic 
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precedents. In this sense, the critical 
social issues and problems of our time 
are fraught with great significance for 
educational advance. 

A vanguard of educational leadership 
needs to study and coordinate the im- 
plications of social change and funda- 
mental research for the consistent re- 
orientation of basic curriculum values 
and policies on the one hand, and for 
creative situational experimentation on 
the other. Since the realization of basic 
values should not be tied or limited to 
specific means, there is every reason to 
encourage initiative in the dev elop- 
ment of alternative approaches and 
situational adjustments. 

Local curriculum research 
undertake the study of situational needs 
and resources in terms of which adapta- 
tions‘and adjustments of curriculum 
should be projected. It should also ex- 
plore and develop local potentialities 
for first-hand group experiences which 
provide starting points for widening 
social horizons and curricular extension 
in vicarious experience. Local research 
should also discover and develop op- 
portunities through which children can 
identify with community concerns that 
have some relation to wider social con- 
cerns. These should include social ac- 
tion and broadening cultural contacts. 

Local leadership should _ initiate, 
guide, and recognize cooperative cur- 
riculum study and research, and should 
assume responsibility for extending the 
social and professional horizon of the 
teaching personnel, so that wider con- 
tacts and information about new find- 
ings, new developments, and resources 
may provide the stimulus to profes- 
sional aspiration and help develop read- 
iness for curricular advance. 


should 
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Research in Basic Disciplines 
Assumptions concerning the curricu- 
lar implications of motives and attitudes 
need to be examined in the light of 
recent findings in anthropology, social 
psychology, and psychiatry, if educa- 
tion is to make its contribution to the 
solution of problems of mental health, 
juvenile delinquency, racial and cultural 
discrimination, democratic morale, and 
world citizenship. There are many 
teachers and administrators who would 
then realize that the curriculum needs 
be developed or adjusted in terms 
of findings and facts like these: 
—Prejudices are learned and can be un- 
learned 
—Rejection and lack of social acceptance 
are conducive to antisocial conduct 
—Emphasis on competitive motivation is 
bound to favor the ablest and contribute 
to the frustration and failure of the less 
able 
—Aggressive tendencies are usually indi- 
cations of unfulfilled personal or social 
needs 
—Dynamic urges usually seek and find 
indirect outlets when denied 
—Unquestioning obedience needs to be 
outgrown on the way to maturity, to 
make room for intelligent self-direction, 
self-respect, and respect for the com- 
mon good 
—Fatigue, strain, anxiety, and tension call 
for ‘timely release, rest, change, relax- 
ation, recreation, or creative outlets if 
integrative behavior is to be fostered 
—The shy, withdrawn, insecure, inhibited, 
and non- -expressive child is usually a 
more serious case of personality mal- 
adjustment and a more challenging 
guidance problem than the extrovert 
—The emotional immaturity of many 
adults not only complicates their own 
life adjustment but complicates the lives 
of their dependents and associates 
—Respect for personality and individual- 
ity combined with democratic group 
dy namics develop potentialities which 
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regimentation and autocratic domina- 
tion deny and obstruct 

—Consistent democratic guidance differs 
as basically from laissez faire policies of 
letting children do as they please, as it 
does from autocratic control, in its pro- 
cedures and in its effects 

—An unrelieved sense of guilt, failure, or 
insignificance undermines mental health. 


Functional Approach to 

Curriculum Research 

Unstated assumptions on which cer- 
tain widely used curriculum practices 
and materials are based need to be made 
explicit through basic curriculum crit- 
ique and comparative analysis. While 
this is a philosophic rather than a 
statistical type of research, it is scienti- 
fically respectable and has significant 
practical bearings. When some of the 
older curriculum materials and practices 
that are still in wide use are submitted 
to such basic research, false assump- 
tions come to light. Practices based 
upon them can then be questioned or 
discredited and compared with prac- 
tices built on sounder premises in 
thorough-going objective analysis. 

This is also the scientific way of 
developing and testing new hypotheses, 
and proceeding toward the experimental 
validation of promising new teaching 
procedures, curriculum proposals, and 
materials. It encourages critical, crea- 
tive thinking and clears the way for 
basic educational advance. The process 
has parallels in recent basic advances 
in several sciences. 

The functional approach to practical 
problems of design has been very pro- 
ductive in many fields. It has definite 
bearings on basic curriculum research 
and design. It breaks through encrusted 
traditions, discards precedents, and frees 
itself of fixed ideas about forms, pat- 
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terns, and materials, experiments with 
new ideas and materials, and then gets 
down to basic functions and values 
directly related to use. It develops a 
creative synthesis of these basic con- 
siderations in the process of designing 
beautiful and useful new implements 
for modern living. This approach has 
already influenced the construction and 
equipment of our schools in ways which 
provide better uses of space, and better 
arrangements for safe and _ sanitary 
school living. 

Creative research might well con- 
sider and apply this functional approach 
in curriculum modernization. Tradi- 
tional uses of the time available for 
education, hoary precedents for the 
grade placement of curricular material, 
conservative lack of curricular concern 
for social values, psychological needs, 
and cultural imperatives are some of the 
matters with which creative functional 
thinking and curriculum experimenta- 
tion might well be concerned. 

Curriculum research of a less drastic 
sort needs to use persistent problems 
as cues for inquiry. 

+ There is, for example, the recurrent 
crop of Silanes in beginning reading, a 
serious curriculum failure which is not 
basically resolved by provisions for reme- 
dial work. 

+ There is also the perennial problem of 
regression in arithmetic skills. While one 
process is being taught, one which was 
previously taught seems to lapse. Fractions 
are taught in one grade but forgotten by 
the next. This suggests a reduction of the 
segmentation of content and a curricular 
adjustment which keeps skills once learned 
from lapsing through disuse. 

+ There is the problem of lack of carry- 
over which seems to crop up again and 
again. Does the curriculum make some 
unwarranted assumptions about learning 
which are responsible for this problem? 
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+ There are curriculum implications in 
attitudes toward formal homework and 
in the subterfuges to which many children 
resort in connection with it. 


Resistance to Educational Advance 


Curriculum research needs also to 
concern itself with the resistances to 
educational advance among which are 
certain fixed ideas and erroneous as- 
sumptions widely held by the lay pub- 
lic. Among those which need to be 
thus challenged because they obstruct 
curricular advance are the following: 


—That the first five or six years of life, 
including infancy and early childhood, 
are relatively so unimportant educa- 
tionally that public education need not 
concern itself with them 

—that failure to learn what the curricu- 
lum sets out to be learned is usually due 
to lack of voluntary effort, which may 
be induced by pressure, punishment, 
threat of failure or failure, without harm 
to the personality 

—that adjacent grade norms actually 
represent the two points of reference in 
terms of which every child in a given 
grade group should be held accountable, 
and in terms of which abilities within 
grade groups are typically confined 

—that social and emotional maturity are 
relatively less important matters for 
educational concern than so-called sub- 
ject matter and academic skills 

—that play is only important as a relief 
from work in the school program 

—that curricular concern for the arts is 
a relatively unimportant matter of 
teaching rudimentary techniques of 
such subjects as drawing and music, and 
an appreciation of a few standard works 
in those fields 

—that habits should be fixed and made 
automatic as early as possible by a rigid 
process of conditioning 

—that knowledge acquired by rote and 
tested by recitation or examination is 
the real test of learning 
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—that children learn only one thing at a 
time 

—that certain good practices like the fol- 
lowing have stood the test of time and 
are still unchallenged: 


a. The good old fashioned oral spell- 
down. The practice of reading each 
lesson orally, paragraph by para- 
graph, by turns, around the class. 

b. The regular assignment of home 
work, especially in arithmetic. 


c. Plenty of formal drill on the facts and 
tables. 


This list could be extended, but edu- 
cation would rise to new levels if there 
were some effective way of discredit- 
ing these ten widely held but erroneous 
assumptions, and clarifying the implica- 
tions for curricular change. 

The unyielding narrowness which 
characterizes conservative concepts of 
curriculum and resistance to educational 
change confounds educational leader- 
ship. It cannot be reconciled with the 
realities of social and cultural change 
in related aspects of modern living, nor 
with the expanding role and function 
which our democratic society assigns 
to education. But cumulative evidences 
of educational advance indicate that 
conservatism is clearly on the defensive. 
Liberal values and broader conceptions 
of curricular content are proving their 
worth. Educational leadership is chal- 
lenged to cope with the situation as an 
urgent problem in social engineering. 


Clarifying Terms and Concepts 

On the assumption that any move- 
ment concerned with a cultural lag must 
reckon seriously with semantic difficul- 
ties, curriculum research can perhaps 
make a major contribution by develop- 
ing a glossary in which the diverse and 
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changing concepts and_ connotations 
with which education is concerned are 
clarified, ordered, and illustrated for 
common reference. Such a glossary 
would, of course, need periodic revi- 
sion, but it would no doubt become a 
useful instrument in dealing with the 


misconceptions, confusions, and mis- 
understandings which obstruct and 


harry curricular advance. Much of the 
energy now dissipated in futile con- 
troversy might thus be conserv ed and 
diverted to more constructive purposes. 

What right-minded American w ould 
rise to attack the social studies or to 
defend the social heritage at mere men- 
tion of “curricular enrichment” if such 
a glossary were available to help him 
understand the meaning of this term 
and contrast it with the term “barren 
meagreness’” 


Barren meagreness: Assigned time to read 
and reread and recite on a single para- 
graph on the cultural developments of a 
whole period in a required history text 
devoted primarily to the chronology of 
political events and the detailed military 
exploits of a minor war. 


Curricular Enrichment: Direct group 
experiences in which some of the histori- 
cal and cultural influences of a period of 
history on current life could be observed 
and discussed; direct contact with some 
of the artifacts and relics of the pericd 
and with facsimilies of related historical 
source material; curricular provision for 
literary and informational readings in 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals and to 
pictures as vicarious experience related to 
the social processes of the period in ques- 
tion, to the personalities of leaders, and 
the cultural problems and achievements; 
discussion of these matters and reference 
to their vital relationships and implications 
to current life and history in the making; 
encouragement and opportunity for re- 
lated cultural and creative activities in 
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music, writing, pageantry, and dramatics. 


What confused teacher would fail to 
guidance and constructive 
suggestion for her role in curricular 
advance if the changing meanings of 
other key concepts were explained in 
similar fashion? What irate parent 
or school member would be- 
come defensive about newfangled 
ideas if they were introduced and dis- 
cussed by reference to such concrete, 
meaningful examples? If such a glossary 
had the advantages of organizational 
sponsorship and professional coopera- 
tion, it might achieve more ready ac- 
ceptance and wide circulation at low 
cost. In time it might enable the pro- 
fession and the public to recognize and 
resist the propaganda of vested interests 
and the willful misrepresentations pro- 
jected to threaten professional leader- 


find some 
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ship and scare the public, or to vilify 
opposition and fortify the status quo 
in mock concern for the common good. 


Progress Depends on Research 


With so many new materials and 
resources for the enrichment of learn- 
ing; with so many social problems and 
live i issues that have curricular implica- 
tions; with so many new sources of 
insight into human development and 
social adjustment, with so much co- 
operative organizational and profes- 
sional concern for democratic leader- 
ship and educational advance; with in- 
creased public interest and community 
participation in school improvement; 
with the spur of the accelerating tempo 
of cultural change, the need for cur- 
riculum research and coordinated effort 
which will facilitate educational ad- 
vance is more challenging than ever. 


ASCD HANDBOOK 


The ASCD Handbook is a new and helpful service to members and friends of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. We now have avail- 
able under one cover useful information about the Association: officers of ASCD; 
a complete and up-to-date list of members, classified by states; current committees; 
a description of publications in preparation; a list of publications now in print; 
the ASCD constitution and platform; and advertisements of instructional mate- 


rials. 


This new publication is being sent free of charge to all members. The charge to 


non-members is $1.50. Address: 


6, D.C. 
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ASCD, 


1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 
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Recent D 


nts in Curriculum 


Research —# Selected bibliography 


GEORGE V. GUY 


This selected bibliography includes recent publications concerned with 
the function and purposes of traditional and action research in the field 
of curriculum development. George V. Guy is a graduate assistant at 
the College of Education, University of Illinois. 


TO MOST clear-thinking adults it is 
apparent that our schools are not doing 
their job of education as effectively as 
they should; it is evident to professional 
educators that the gap between our 
educational theory and practice is great 
indeed. This form of institutional lag 
is reflected in the school as curricular 
problems. A rapidly shifting social 
scene, added knowledge as to how 
boys and girls grow and develop, and 
changing conceptions as to the function 
of the school have combined to pro- 
duce this gap (5). The function of 
educational research is twofold: to help 
close this gap and to bring educational 
practice more nearly in line with sound 
educational theory. There seem to be 
at least three avenues through which 
research influences educational prac- 
tice and, correspondingly, three levels 
of penetration by research in its attack 
upon curricular problems. 


TRADITIONAL RESEARCH 


Research at the first level is the 
fundamental or traditional type of re- 
search. It is characterized as inde- 
pendent experimental research studies 
which are aimed at the discovery of 
“truth” from which educational prac- 
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tice may profit, it is concerned pri- 
marily with gathering know ledge which 
will be beneficial to oditattlan. Re- 
search at the second level is that type 
of traditional research which is aimed 
directly, as a result of the study, at the 
improvement of some aspect of the 
total educational program. In this sense 
it isa type of action research (4, 14). 

First-level research has _ operated 
under the assumption that its publica- 
tion and integration with pre-existing 
knowledge eventually will bring about 
a change for the better in educational 
practice (4). The problem, therefore, 
is one of disseminating the vast knowl- 
edge of a useful nature that we have. 
Brew ton (2) has reported the prepara- 
tion of the findings and results of re- 
search in the area of natural resources 
for use in schools and colleges by 
various private and public agencies. In 
this instance research by research per- 
sonnel is being made available for use 
in education. 

Second-level research is exempli- 
fied by Hanson’s report (7) which 
points out that, for six years, channels 
for the interchange of research and 
ideas have been provided by which 
seventy school systems in a metropoli- 
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tan area are improving educational ad- 
ministration. In this case research by 
both research and non-research per- 
sonnel are brought to bear upon the 
solution of problems in the areas of 
finance and administration. Inevitably, 
attention was directed toward the 
significance and importance of pupil- 
teacher-parent — relationships — which 
promises to be a fruitful field for their 
future efforts. Sternig (11) reports 
that a group of interested teachers be- 
gan cooperative study and_ planning 
sessions which ev entually branched out 
to include the citizens of the commu- 
nity. From the formulation of objec- 
tives and means of evaluation, this 
community school went to the question 
of achieving those objectives—to cur- 
riculum design. Wrightstone (14) 
urges that research bureaus should in- 
volve non-research personnel in all 
phases of research which is directed 
toward the solution of educational 
problems. Action research is advocated 
as a tool for bringing about curricular 
change. Although this permits research 
at a somewhat deeper level of penetra- 
tion, the imitiative in action research 
still remains with research personnel 
and not in the efforts of all concerned. 

These forms of research, however 
(and particularly those which we desig- 
nate as the first level of penetration), 
have proven inadequate in effecting 
the curricular changes which circum- 
stances demand. Research techniques 
must be improved, for the instruments 
originally devised for the physical 
sciences are inadequate (4, 5). Tra- 
ditional research has neglected the 
human element in experimentation (5). 
We conclude that realistic experimenta- 
tion for curriculum development must 
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take into account the total school and 
community context (9). 


ACTION RESEARCH 


The utilization of research in cur- 
riculum building is at the third level of 
penetration. Action research is directed 
toward and oriented in terms of action 
upon curricular problems at their 
foundation. Moore (10) suggests that 
school systems must be not “only im- 
portant consumers but original pro- 
ducers of educational research. The 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Study Group 
(8) experimented with inter-age group- 
ing (as opposed to grade grouping) 
and realized not only the feasibility, but 
desirability as well, ‘of research by non- 
research personnel i in terms of teacher- 
teacher, teacher-pupil, and pupil-pupil 
relationships. 


Theoretical Considerations 


Curriculum development or change 
is to be seen as an aspect of the wider 
and more inclusive area of social and 
cultural change which involves: 

e the reconstruction of the school as 
one of our social institutions 

e changes in the characters of people 
through the implementation of a more 
desirable philosophy and changes in 
the other institutions with which these 
people are identified (1). 

Benne (1) suggests the latter as a 
more strategic starting point and ex- 
plores two issues w hich are centrally 
involved, one being the problem of 
finding agreement upon a desirable di- 
rection of educational change. Cun- 
ningham and Miel (5) and Mackenzie 
(9) recognize the significance of this 
problem. Cunningham and Miel (5) 
find that the purpose of studying the 
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nature of change in relation to the 
curriculum is to give control of the 
processes of change; such control 
would be used by those who wish to 
move toward a program more in line 
with what they consider to be a de- 
sirable curriculum. 


Methodology 


Thelen (13) gives some valuable in- 
sights into the mechanics of curriculum 
development through a theory of 
group dynamics in which the school- 
community sets as its goal the solution 
of a common problem: “How can our 
school do what it should do?” Wright- 
stone (14) states that the social psy- 
chology involved is one of identifica- 
tion with and involvement in research 
on the part of non-research personnel. 

Cunningham and Miel (5) suggest 
an investigation of what various groups 
have done or are doing to effect cur- 
riculum change. This may well be fol- 
lowed by attempts to evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness of other programs of cur- 
riculum change and identification of 
factors responsible for discrepancies in 
their results. Problem-areas in the 
engineering of curriculum change are 
pointed-up: building initial interest, 
improving attitudes toward change, 
dealing with the phenomenon of cur- 
riculum crystallization, function of 
leadership, use of experts, organization 
for change, improving communication, 
and improving human relations—these 
are a few of the problem-areas. At least 
two difficulties are seen in the applica- 
tion of action § research programs: 
broadening the range of research work- 
ers to include everyone involved, and 
selecting a research director not only 
technically objective and precise, but 
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sensitive to the human relations in- 
volved. 

The essence of action research as a 
means of effecting curriculum develop- 
ment is its direct attack upon curricu- 
lar problems within their total school 
and community setting. Wrightstone 
(14) denotes three types of action re- 
search: survey, which tries to de- 
termine or evaluate what is; diagnostic, 
which seeks to answer the question of 
what is wrong in terms of certain ac- 
cepted criteria; and experimental, which 
initiates and evaluates changes in terms 
of what ought to be. Ultimately, in any 
thorough-going program of action re- 
search, it seems that these three types 
become phases or stages through which 
the program passes. 


Action Research Studies 


Dimond (6) reports that educators 
in Detroit who were concerned with 
the inadequacy of citizenship training 
in their schools, initiated a program of 
action research which was aimed at 
securing more positive results. Schools 
participated on a voluntary basis and 
represented a variety of socio- -cultural 
backgrounds. Initial efforts of a super- 
ficial nature were found to have pro- 
duced only meagre results. It was not 
until the study comidned the problem 
in the entire school and community 
context that there was a realization of 
the broad dimensions of the curricular 
problem. The inter-relationships be- 
tween this and other problems led to 
attempts to evaluate the total curricular 
pattern. Collinge and Dimond (3) re- 
port later that the objective is one of 
developing, by means of the total cur- 
riculum, students with increased under- 
standing, interest, competence, and 
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participation in good citizenship in 
order that they may become, as adults, 
more active citizens. Conference or 
workshop sessions have given teachers 
an opportunity to weeks cooperatively 
on common problems. Data are still 
being collected. Experimentation and 
evaluation are used to accomplish those 
objectives which are in line with the 
development of good citizenship. Such 
is the type of action research which is 
being used in Detroit. It is normative 
in determining the present effects of its 
program; it is diagnostic in evaluating 
those effects in terms of established 
objectives; it is experimental in initiat- 
ing changes designed to achieve those 
objectives. 

Perhaps the most thorough and com- 
plete program of action research is be- 
ing carried on by the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation (12). Several areas, involving the 
total curriculum, are being surveyed, 
evaluated, and reformulated along ex- 
perimental designs. The procedural 
pattern in the action research program 
seems to have followed this organiza- 
tion: conditions influencing § curricu- 
lum research, child development and 
the curriculum, the social-cultural con- 
text of the school program, the de- 
velopment of curriculum plans. Basic 
purposes of the program are to ob- 
serve how curriculum improvement 
takes place, to note problems involved, 
to test means of studying those prob- 
lems, and to follow certain leads which 
seemed to be of critical importance. 

It was assumed that the teacher is the 
key person in any program of cur- 
riculum development, and a Teachers 
Reaction Inventory together with in- 
terviews and observations were utilized 
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which 


in discovering — relationships 
might influence curriculum develop- 
ment. More complete findings to be 
published at a later date should give 
valuable information as to the me- 
chanics of curriculum development 
through the operation of group dy- 
namics in the context of public school 
situations. 
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SETTING A NEW PATTERN 
THE RAND McNALLY SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


is indeed setting a new pattern of teaching materials. It offers a 
complete, graded program of geographies, histories, globes, and 
wall maps. 


It is creating great interest among teachers because it meets real 
teaching needs. For example, the parallel treatment of geography 
and history in the elementary grades provides ideal correlation 
without neglecting the fundamentals of either subject. 


The graded program of globes and wall maps matches the text- 
books, grade by grade. 


Regardless of your immediate needs—geographies, 
histories, globes, or wall maps—we would like to 
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Better Teaching! 






It’s a new structural framework material, 
simply designed, for use in current group 
projects . . . from kindergarten through 
intermediate grades. 


It promotes cooperative learning, stimu- 
lates creative expression and ingenuity. 
Like other Judy Toys, it provides the 
“fun-way to learn!” 





Indian Village: Group project 
of third graders in a Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., school. Tu-Build fur- 
nished the structural framework. 
Children expressed their own 
ideas in details, using materials 
found in every schoolroom. 


Write “Dept. B” for complete informa- 
tion about Judy’s Tu-Build special in- 


troductory offer! Teachers know the 


value of Judy Toys “for Better Teach- 
ing!” 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH 
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Letters from Abroad 








Gertrude Hankamp Fitzwater 








County Colleges in England and Wales 


@ Christopher Jameson, director of the 
Training College for Technical Teach- 
ers, Northwestern Polytechnic of Lon- 
don, describes for us the experimental 
program for the education of teachers 
for County Colleges in England and 
Wales. The establishment of these County 
Colleges is a part of England’s present 
program in adult education. Mr. Jameson, 
as director of one of two colleges experi- 
menting in the education of teachers for 
the County Colleges, is particularly well 
qualified to write on this subject.—--GHF 


THE 1944 EDUCATION ACT gives 
England and Wales the basis of an edu- 
cational system which can be planned in 
three progressive stages: Primary Educa- 
tion for children under eleven years of 
age, Secondary Education for the age 
range eleven to sixteen plus years, and 
Further Education for all those who have 
left school at the statutory school-leaving 
age of fifteen years (later to be sixteen 
years). There is no intention of sweeping 
away what already exists, but the immedi- 
ate task is to reorganize and rebuild so 
that an educational service compatible 
with the principles of growth and de- 
velopment of the individual shall emerge. 

Futher Education, ie., provision for 
those who have left full-time educational 
institutions, has been a feature of English 
education since the early days of the rgth 
century. It had its beginnings in the eve- 
ning classes of those early days when 
young people and adults, too old for the 
new elementary schools, attended in 
order to learn the fundamental skills of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. With the 
greater provision of elementary education 
and certainly after the introduction of 
compulsory attendance at school, evening 
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classes became more and more directed 
towards the vocational element. In the 
1930’s the volume of evening class instruc- 
tion grew to such:an extent that by 1938 
the number of evening students ap- 
proached the three million mark. 

There have always been a few progres- 
sive employers who, recognizing the in- 
adequacy of evening classes, have re- 
leased the most promising of their young 
employees to attend day classes at the 
local technical college. Throughout this 
century the volume of this part-time day 
work has steadily grown, so that in 1947 
some 167,403 young people between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen plus were re- 
leased from employment to attend classes 
it technical colleges one or more days per 
week. The 1918 Education Act contained 
provision for the compulsory release of 
all young workers between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen to attend some kind 
of educational institution, but lack of 
public understanding and financial strin- 
gency resulted in the abandonment of the 
scheme. 


Education for Living 


The 1944 Education Act contains simi- 
lar provision, requiring young people 
between the ages of fifteen and eighteen 
to attend for one day per week at County 
Colleges. Only general principles concern- 
ing the provision of County Colleges are 
included in the Act, but more detailed 
considerations and suggestions appear in 
the Ministry of Education’s Pamphlet No. 
3 “Youth’s Opportunity,” (H.M.S.O. 
1945). The generally accepted principles 
which should guide us when planning the 
work of the County Colleges are: 

& The general education of the young 
people should be continued and every op- 
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portunity should be taken to make it a 
real and vital part of each young person’s 
life. The aim should be not only to train 
efficient workmen, but through aesthetic 
and cultural activities young people 
should develop worthwhile pursuits for 
leisure hours. 

> This is a period in the young person’s 
life when increasing opportunities for 
ever-widening contacts with the world 
around, together with a growing sense of 
independence, make it a suitable time to 
foster and develop the right ideas about 
citizenship. Thus, through the develop- 
ment and stimulation of individual inter- 
ests young people should be brought to a 
sense of individual and community re- 
sponsibility. 

& For those who desire it there should be 
provision for vocational training. 

b> Health education and the physical de- 
velopment of young people should be 
adequately cared for. 


Teachers in Preparation 


The sections of the Act which call for 
the establishment of the County Colleges 
and release from work to attend such 
institutions are not yet in force. The 
provision of buildings, equipment, and 
teachers are big problems and much of 
the planning must be on a long-term 
basis. However, on the supply and train- 
ing of teachers some small beginnings have 
already been made. Experimental courses 
at two colleges have been in existence for 
two years. The number of students has 
been kept deliberately small so as to allow 
the maximum amount of experimentation 
and to avoid serious difficulties in place- 
ment at the end of the course. 

The applicants for the course must have 
minimum educational attainment of the 
order of intermediate degree, although 
there is nothing rigid in this respect. In- 
terest in young people and experience 
in industry or commerce which helps 
toward an understanding of the young 
worker are considered essential. Most of 


these student teachers have been of high 
quality, for during the selection inter- 
views emphasis is placed on personality, 
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and evidence of a real interest in young 
people is looked for. Quite a number have 
been engaged in voluntary youth work 
before they came to college. 


The course which is of three terms 
duration (September to June of each 
year) is mainly devoted to consideration 
of the work of the proposed County Col- 
leges. Two important factors are kept 
continuously under consideration. First, 
these student teachers are preparing for 
full-time posts where the pupils will be 
young wage earners, i.e., young people 
with a growing sense of independence, 
who are already on the threshold of adult 
life. Second, the interests of young people 
must be considered and their enthusiasm 
must be stimulated and harnessed in de- 
sirable directions. It is essential, therefore, 
to direct these student teachers so that 
while in college they are able to focus 
and develop their own interests to such 
an extent that they can stimulate and 
foster the growth of similar interests in 
their pupils. 

These future teachers give special atten- 
tion to the purposes as well as the organi- 
zation and underlying philosophy of the 
County College. In addition to general 
courses in education and psy chology, all 
students consider methods, with particu- 
lar reference to adolescents, in groups of 
subjects such as social studies, English, 
science, and the humanities. Teaching ex- 
perience in institutions where young 
workers attend and also in youth clubs is 
a part of the course. 

The teacher in training is also given 
every opportunity to pursue his or her 
interests in both formal studies and in 
informal cultural activities. Lectures are 
reduced to a minimum and the greatest 
possible activity on the part of the student 
is aimed at through tutorials, seminars, 
study conferences, and group discussions. 
Through a variety of ways of approach 
and the maximum participation by the 
students themeslves, the staff of the train- 
ing college aims to stimulate a similar atti- 
tude in County College work. 


(Continued on page 202) 
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The Importance of People 


William Van Til 








John Dewey’s Disciples 


IT WAS ONE OF THOSE RARE 
MORNINGS when they could linger 
over coffee. The night before he had met 
with the curriculum committee and also 
had addressed the junior high school 
PTA. At the PTA he had valiantly ex- 
plained the common learnings course to 
assorted upper middle class matrons ob- 
sessed with little Willie’s college entrance 
requirements. This morning was a time 
of deserved armistice 

Over the coffee cups and the peaceful 
rustle of the morning newspaper, his wife 
said, “I see by the papers, that there 
were big doings in celebration of John 
Dewey’s ninetieth birthday. Editorials on 
the grand old man of modern education, 
ro at $7.50 a plate, a special issue of 
the New Republic, ingetings and papers 
in universities across the nation. Here’s 
an educator who says that Dewey 1s for- 
ever enshrined, for his writings are the 
fount of all educational knowledge. He 
goes on to say that Dewey has pronounced 
the ultimate word in world thought.” 

“To think that it’s happening to John 
Dewey too,” he said. “John Dewey of all 


people. Confucius, Aristotle, the Chris- 
tian saints, Plato, Marx, Ghandi. And 
now John Dewey. A murrain upon his 
disciples! is 


“And what on earth is wrong with 
being a disciple of John Dewey?” 

“Menace to experimental education,” 
he said briefly. 

“Look, darling,” she said. “You're a 
curriculum director. You’ve spent your 
life putting John Dewey’s ideas into prac- 
tice in public schools. You’re a disciple of 
John Dewey yourself!” 

“Not guilty, Judge.” 

“The number of pork chops and frilly 
little dresses I’ve sacrificed while you pur- 


” 
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sued advanced degrees and the under- 
standing of John Dewey! The quotes 
housing unquotes I’ve lived in during the 
process! The good things you've always 
said about John Dewey in your talks and 
in your graduate papers! And now you 
tell me that John Dewey’s admirers are a 
menace because they give him birthday 
parties. Now you tell me!” 

“Not John Dew ey’s admirers, dear,” he 
said, “and nothing to do with his birthday 
celebrations either. For that matter, noth- 
ing to do with societies that carry forward 
his work or with the many creative edu- 
cators who study and use and extend 
Dewey’s insights. I said disciples. Is there 
any more coffee?” 

“This,” she mused aloud, “is probably 
one of those cases of self-hate I’ve read 
about. Or maybe it’s the death wish. Shall 
I make you an appointment with a psy- 
chiatrist, dear?” 

“Ever hear what Sam Goldwyn is sup- 
posed to have said about people who go 
to psychiatrists?” he asked, returning 
from the kitchen with the coffee pot. 
“Anybody who goes to a_ psychiatrist 
should have his head examined.” 

“Or maybe,” she pursued, “at that PTA 
last night you were converted by those 
matrons out of the Helen Hokinson draw- 
ings in the New Yorker. So now our 
school system will advance briskly back- 
ward to the classics. Mental discipline 
and college entrance requirements «ber 
alles. Vl have to brush up on the hundred 
great books.” 

“T think I'll heat up this coffee,’ 
“Cold.” 

“T can wait,” said his wife. “Schoolmen’s 
wives are a patient lot. I can wait.” 

“It’s like this,” he said from the kitchen. 
“By disciple I mean the person who treats 
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’ he said. 





Dewey’s writings as though they were the 
final authority, the truth with a capital T, 
the eternal verity. A Dewey disciple—not 
a Dewey student or admirer, mind you— 
seems to regard Dewey’s writings as a 
body of sacred writ. He quarrels with 
other disciples over the “true” meaning of 
the writ. To “prove” pet contentions, he 
cites something Dewey wrote near the 
turn of the nineteenth century. His op- 
ponent, in turn, proves the contrary by 
quoting something Dewey wrote forty 
years later. Each regards deviation from 
Dewey as the ultimate in heresy—unless 
the master can be cited to justify the devi- 
ation. They sound like two comrades 
confounding each other with quotations 
from Marx and Lenin on the correct 
interpretation of the current party line. 
Unconsciously these disciples are au- 





thoritarian, not experimental. Regarding 
Dewey’s great contribution as a gospel 
denies everything Dewey stands for! 
That’s not what old John means at all!” 

“Care to quote from his writings to 
prove that?” she inquired delicately. Prop- 
erly, he paid no heed. 

He summarized. “There’s a great dif- 
ference between the students of Dewey 
and the disciples of Dewey. Disciples turn 
Dewey’s magnificen: contribution into 
authoritarian dogma, complete with writ, 
expounders, and disputatious sects. They 
turn Dewey into a saint.” He chuckled. 
“I suppose he’s the first relativistic saint in 
all history.” 

As she poured their last cups of hot 
coffee, his wife said, “Maybe we should 
leave confusing things like these to phi- 
losophers, dear.” 


Letters from Abroad 


(Continued from page 200) 


Emphasis on Youth Needs 


The field of Further Education is a 
broad one and includes training for a wide 
range of vocations. This college is con- 
cerned not only with the education of the 
general subjects teacher but also with 
technical and commercial subjects teach- 
ers, many of whom will be employed in 
County Colleges. Every opportunity is 
given for the various specialist teachers 
to meet and discuss general and specific 
problems. The teacher of social studies, 
English, or science may be found dis- 
cussing teaching problems with the 
teacher of engineering science or com- 
mercial subjects. The emphasis is placed 
on the function of the teacher in respect 
to the development and growth of their 
students as individuals and in guiding 
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them to become worthwhile members of 
the community in which they live. 

The program of training for the teach- 
ers of the County Colleges which we have 
developed at this college is regarded as 
highly experimental. We have been up 
against many difficulties for there are 
no County Colleges yet established and 
no one has worked out in detail the cur- 
riculum of such a college. We believe that 
it is of fundamental importance to place 
the emphasis on the interests, the needs, 
and the welfare of the young people who 
come to County Colleges. The training 
college must preserve a freshness of ap- 
proach in order that its students will go 
out with keenness and enthusiasm to guide 
young people through critical years to 
manhood and womanhood. 

Christopher Jameson 
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Curriculum Research 








C. W. Hunnicutt 








Some Characteristics of Good Research 


GOOD RESEARCH must have signifi- 
cance. Though it is often difficult to de- 
termine what is significant, a few areas 
seem clear. Teaching needs improvement, 
and any research that helps improve it is 
significant. We need to understand more 
about the learning process, and research 
which helps teachers know what facili- 
tates learning and what blocks it in vary- 
ing circumstances and with different 
individuals is helpful. We are becoming 
more concerned about realizing growth in 
such human values as self-respect and 
respect for others, reflective thinking, and 
the liberal attitudes and values which 
promote the growth of people. Where 
research enhances these values it is sig- 
nificant. 

We want an improvement in the way 
people all over the world live; where re- 
search shows how to improve life it is 
significant. Living together creates many 
problems, and research which helps to 
solve these problems is significant. Many 
students carry on research unrelated to 
life and claim generous support on the 
grounds that their findings are “statisti- 
cally significant.” In evaluating any piece 
of research, one must appraise its social 
and human significance. 


Statement of the Problem 


Where a problem is clearly formulated, 
we can easily understand the research 
worker describing his procedures and 
conclusions. Where a problem is not 
stated clearly nor described simply, we 
may wonder what all the shooting is 
about. Some researches try to solve dozens 
of problems or problems so big as to defy 
the efforts of a single individual. It is diffi- 
cult to state problems simply, and some- 
times when we try we go to the extreme 
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of over-simplifying them. In fact, we may 
do violence to the dynamics of the prob- 
lem situation; we simplify by isolating a 
tiny part of a large problem, and the 
solution out of context has little or no 
relationship to the setting in which the 
original difficulty occurred. Difficult 
though it is, one of the most desirable 
characteristics of research is a clear-cut 
statement in simple terms of the problem 
being investigated. 


Design of the Research 


When we are assured that the problem 
is significant and see clearly what is to be 
investigated, we need to formulate a plan 
which can lead to valid conclusions. We 
must collect information necessary and 
sufficient to warrant a reliable inference. 
We must make sure that our design does 
not distort the evidence and that evidence, 
both pro and con, will appear. We need 
to be sure that our conclusions cannot be 
attributed chiefly to chance or to the 
operation of a constant error. 


Fundamental Assumptions 


In every good piece of research the 
experimental design is clearly related to 
the problem under attack. This relation- 
ship always carries with it a number of 
assumptions and the reader is helped when 
these assumptions are stated explicitly. 
Ordinarily there are assumptions dealing 
with sampling; with the selection and in- 
terpretation of statistical measures; with 
the reliability and validity of the data; 
with the integrity and competence of 
sources; and with the adequacy of the 
sources cited and of the data collected. 

Though not directly mentioned, it is 
often falsely assumed that the procedures 
are described so clearly that other people 
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could repeat the experiment precisely; 
and that the groups being compared were 
either equal at the start or that the in- 
equalities were compensated for during 
the experiment. Sometimes it is assumed 
without testing that the results are of a 
permanent character. Sometimes, too, 
there is the suggestion that merely stating 
assumptions explicitly without defending 
their reasonableness is sufficient to gain 
the reader’s acceptance of them. We 
should expect good research to state as- 
sumptions and to defend their place in the 
study. 


Related Studies 


To understand a research, we do not 
always need to see its relationship to other 
studies but citation of related writings is 
customary. Strangely, though, researchers 
often refer to other studies without show- 
ing why they make the reference. The 
quality of research reports would be 
raised if writers would indicate w hy they 
bring in related material. They should 
point out how the studies thus ‘cited are 
similar in setting, technique, procedures, 
timing, or materials. They should point 
out wherein they differ and why these 
differences are important. Sometimes 
writers appear to cite literature merely to 
“have references.” We _ should applaud 
only those researches where the use of 
reference is intelligent. 


Two-Group Comparison Design 


Over and over again we read of investi- 
gations applying certain unique factors to 
one but not to the other of two groups. 
The second, however, necessarily receives 
something during the period of experi- 
mentation. When all the data have been 
collected, the differences found between 
the two groups are blandly assumed to 
have resulted from the application of the 
experimental factors. In reality these dif- 
ferences merely suggest hypotheses for 
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subsequent testing—and hardly anything 
more. When differences are found be- 
tween two groups, the necessary postulate 
is that in another two groups, similarly 


chosen, these very same differences will 
be found. When this hypothesis is tested 
with two groups similarly chosen, only 
these particular differences will be sought. 
We should like more researches that “fin- 
ish the job” by establishing and stating a 
hy pothesis clearly, and then carefully 
testing it. 


Conclusions and Implications 


In sections of published research studies 
promising to report conclusions, we should 
expect to find statements w hich can be 
justified by the data and by the proce- 
dures described. It is all too common to 
find conclusions having little bearing upon 
the problem under inquiry. A certain care- 
lessness in reporting conclusions detracts 
from the quality of the research. We 
should also expect research workers to 
make a distinction between justified con- 
clusions, and certain implications sug- 
gested, but not fully supported, by the 
data. Occasionally a research worker de- 
liberately reports some of his impressions 
and personal opinions growing out of ex- 
perience in solving or in trying to solve 
the problem. Sometimes these subjective, 
personal impressions are extremely valu- 
able to other research workers. Too little 
of this particular kind of reporting is 
done consciously. 

In closing, may I point out that differ- 
ent areas of research probably place dif- 
ferent weightings on these qualities. A 
research emphasizing historical inquiry 
may especially prize certain qualities mini- 
mized by others, but I believe we can 
say that in all types of research these 
general headings are important.—Louis 
E. Raths, director of educational research, 
New York University, and member of 
the ASCD Research Board. 
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Legislation for the Handicapped in the Public Schools of California 


THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
reports forty-one states, the District 
of Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii 
now have laws authorizing or requiring 
local school districts to make provisions 
for the special education of exceptional 
children. These laws apply to one or 
more of the following: blind, partially see- 
ing, deaf, hard of hearing, crippled, 
cardioaortic, tuberculous, speech defec- 
tive, epileptic, mentally retarded, emotion- 
ally and socially maladjusted, and others 
who have serious handicaps demanding 
special educational facilities. More than 
$15,000,000 was spent in 1948 by the sev- 
eral states to pay for excess costs involved 
in educating these children. In addition, 
some twenty-five states have set up super- 
visory and consultive services to assist 
with a state-wide program. 

California is representative of a few 
states which have been very active in the 
field. A Bureau of Special Education has 
been established, in the State Department 
of Education, with the primary responsi- 
bility of working with the public schools 
in implementing programs for the handi- 
capped child. This Bureau works in close 
cooperation with the Division of Special 
Schools and Services of the State Depart- 
ment, which is in charge of the residential 
schools for handicapped children. 

Present legislation makes it permissible 
for local school districts to establish spe- 
cial classes for physically handicapped 
persons under twenty-one years of age. 
The term “physically handicapped’ > is de- 
fined broadly and includes the orthopedi- 
cally handicapped, the cerebral palsied, 
the blind, the partially sighted, the deaf, 
the hard of hearing, the speech defective, 
and children with lowered vitality such as 
the tuberculous. Local districts establish- 
ing classes for the physically handicapped 
receive excess cost payments not to ex- 
ceed $400 per child, in addition to the 
minimum of $120 per pupil which is paid 
for each child in average daily attendance. 
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No excess cost funds may be used for 
purposes of capital outlay, except in the 
case of the cerebral palsied where the 
state may provide funds for housing and 
equipment. Such funds cannot exceed half 
the cost incurred and all such buildings 
must be approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Two diagnostic cen- 
ters and two twenty-four hour residential 
schools for cerebral palsied children have 
been established and form an integral part 
of the over-all state program. Mandatory 
legislation has also been enacted requiring 
hearing and vision tests for all public 
school children. 

Recent legislation has made mandatory 
the establishment of special schools and 
classes for mentally retarded minors. 
Counties or districts which have fifteen or 
more of such children are required to set 
up these facilities and are reimbursed by 
the state for part of the excess cost in- 
curred. At the present writing, the state 
will reimburse for three-fourths of the 
excess cost up to a maximum of $100. 
Children selected for these classes must 
be individually examined and approved 
by a  state-certified psychologist, and 
parent conferences are required before 
placement is made. 

Special credentials are issued for the 
teachers working with the speech defec- 
tive, blind, partially sighted, deaf, hard of 
hearing, and the mentally retarded. At 
present there are no special credentials in 
the field of the orthopedically handi- 
capped or cerebral palsied. 

To date, California has made no special 
legislative provision for the establishment 
of special programs for gifted children or 
emotionally disturbed children in the 
public schools. There is considerable in- 
terest in these two areas, and pertinent 
legislation would have the possibility of 
helping the schools solve two important 
and — problems.—Leo Cain, pro- 
fessor of education, San Francisco State 
College. 
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New Important Teaching Aids 
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lo Improve 
Students “Breakfast Catling Hates 
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Cereal Institute offers FREE as a service to elementary 
teachers two new graded breakfast teaching units to aid in 
developing good breakfast habits of children and their 
families through the work in the school. Edited by Laura 
Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago... each 
unit consists of teacher’s manual, classroom calendar, and 
30 students’ work sheets. 





FOR GRADES “A Classroom Breakfast Party 

and Other Classroom Activities”’ 
offers excellent suggestions to the 
primary teacher for combining knowl- 
edge about breakfast with present 
classroom activities . . . gives com- 
plete instructions for conducting a 
breakfast party together with graded 
pupil participation and curriculum 
integration. 





“Two Better Breakfast Plays 

and Other Classroom Activities” 
provides effective teaching material 
for the intermediate grades to learn 
the nutritional aspects of breakfast. 


f : Mh 

c Fa! 

i ’ R 72 Play outline, illustrated costume ideas 
ce Tot and dialogue are given with sugges- 
+ _op2e® a 





ee a a a a oe 


bg. tions for the functional use of the 
a2 28 © arty f students’ work sheets. 


Send postal card for both or either of these free units. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Harold G. Shane 








Increasing Enrollments and the Race with Space 


Each month this column, written by a member of the Association, will be concerned with 
curriculum development: recent trends, issues, conferences, publications, experimental 
studies, and learning materials. This month’s contributor is Don S. Patterson, chief, Organi- 
zation and Supervision, Division of Elementary Education, U. S. Office of Education, 


Washington, D. C. 


WITH THE OPENING of school this 
fall came the largest enrollments ever re- 
corded for thousands of school systems 
over the nation. While current publicity 
is apt to leave the impression that this is 
an actuality in every school, it is certainly 
true that a crisis exists in many commu- 
nities. The stork has started a race with 
space which at present finds the bird far 
out in front and increasing his lead. 


Ways and Means 


The most significant thing in the 
study of incomplete data is evidence of 
the adaptations employed in the race of 
school systems to house increasing school 
enrollments. Some of the practices indi- 
cate ingenious ways of meeting local 
needs; others represent practices that are 
only stop-gap measures and will result in 
lost educational opportunities for thou- 
sands of children. 

Many schools are transporting the over- 
flow from one area of the school system 
to another where space is available. In 
some instances it is in a building built for 
elementary children; in a number of in- 
stances it means placing small children in 
junior and senior high school units far 
from their own neighborhoods. 

Shifting or staggering class sessions is 
not at all uncommon in over-crowded 
areas. This means that classrooms are 
shared during the day by two, and some- 
times even three, groups of children. In a 
few instances one teacher handles one 
group in the morning and a different 
group in the afternoon. 
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At least one school system reports a 
unique modification of the total school 
program. The entrance of children to the 
school has been staggered so there are 
four entrance periods each year. This 
means that facilities will be in full use the 
year around by regular class groups. Chil- 
dren will be in school the typical nine 
months, but will have their traditional 
vacation staggered so about one-fourth of 
the children will be on vacation at any 
one time. By this method the school sys- 
tem hopes to make more adequate use of 
all school facilities and care for about a 
fourth more children with their present 
buildings. In other places kindergartens 
have been curtailed or even discontinued 
so the space can be used by other grades. 

Entrance ages have been raised in a 
number of cases in order to reduce the 
numbers for this fall term. Not all changes 
in entrance ages, requiring children to be 
nearer five for kindergarten or six for the 
first grade, represent an attempt to con- 
trol enrollments. Others have made simi- 
lar changes because greater maturity is a 
factor of school success. 

Adding more teachers to the staff is 
another adaptation. In some instances two 
teachers are assigned to unusually large 
classes. Sometimes three teachers are given 
responsibility for two classrooms where 
enrollments are heavy. 


Pushing Out Classroom Walls 


In many schools all available non-class- 
room space is being used. Libraries in 
some school systems have been taken over 
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in part or entirely for classroom space. 
Auditoriums have been partitioned to 
make two or three classes. Parents’ rooms, 
book rooms, playrooms, the stage, hall- 
ways, foyers, the principals’ offices, and 
even supply rooms have been converted 
to classroom space. 

School administrators have turned to 
the community for space. Church base- 
ments, Sunday school rooms, a fire hall, 
community halls, lodges, clubs, and pub- 
lic libraries have been pressed into use 
for classes. In some places abandoned 
school buildings have been renovated and 
pressed back into service. Some schools 
even use space in neighboring commu- 
nities! 


Is This the Solution? 


The increase in class size seems to be 
the most general method of meeting the 
crisis. In some instances classes of almost 
unbelievable numbers are reported. Here 
is an example in a small suburban school 
district with only one large elementary 
school building. In the fall of 1947 the 
school’s average class load was thirty- 
seven, the largest class had forty-two and 
the smallest was thirty-four. T his fall the 
average class size has risen to fifty-six. 
The largest class is sixty-five, and the 
smallest class is fifty-one. This illustration 
may seem to be an extreme example, but 
limited data for current enrollments leads 
one to conclude that a serious crisis does 
exist in too many classrooms over the 
nation. 

New school construction, additions to 
present structures, and temporary _ facili- 
ties are other ways of caring for increases. 
Most conspicuous are those buildings of a 
permanent nature. A limited number of 
semi-permanent and temporary buildings 
are being constructed. In some areas quon- 
set huts are being used. Even in cases 
where schools have the finances to build, 
the needed facilities are lagging behind 
the increasing numbers of young children. 

The adaptations pointed out illustrate 
local efforts to house school children. We 
must continually keep in mind that chil- 
dren pass this way only once and every 
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attempt should be made to see that every 
adaptation makes for the greatest educa- 
tional opportunities for each individual. 
If the race for space is won, it will come 
only from cooperative effort at the local, 
state, and national levels. 


Be Sure to. Read 


FOR THE TEACHER. Helping Handi- 
capped Children in School, Edward 
William Dolch, professor of education, 
University of Illinois. (The Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois, 1948), discusses the 
education of all children, with emphasis 
upon adequate attention to all handicapped 
children, as an ideal toward which the 
schools should progress. The barriers of 
the handicapped need to be overcome. The 
book is developed for the regular class- 
room teacher, helping her identify the 
handicapped child, how to understand his 
difficulties, and how to plan educational 
experiences in terms of his individual 
needs. It deals with those types of handi- 
caps which every teacher finds in her 
classroom. If the suggestions given are fol- 
lowed, the teacher can go far in securing 
for each child improved educational op- 
portunities. 


CHILDREN WITH MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL HANDICAPS, J. E. Wallace 
Wallin, (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1949), is developed for the professional 
worker in the fields of special education. 
The emphasis is upon the descriptive, ex- 
planatory enumeration of cases and re- 
search in regard to all types of mental and 
physically handicapped. The approach 
places emphasis upon educational, psycho- 
logical, social, and medical problems and 
their practical implications. 


THE ILLINOIS PROGRAM. A publica- 
tion from the Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, The Educable Mentally 
Handicapped Child in Illinois, 1949, de- 
fines the problem of mentally handicapped 
in that state and describes the Illinois pro- 
gram for exceptional children. It reveals 
the trend toward more special classes in 
the public schools for the education of 
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the mentally handicapped. The state pro- 
gram is described, the present facilities 
are enumerated, and the job ahead is 
presented. 


A SELF-SURVEY. An Evaluation of 
Indiana Public Schools, (A Report of the 
Indiana School Study Commission, In- 
dianapolis, 1949), is an example of a 
cooperative self-survey carried on by 
professional and lay people of the state. 
The study deals with all phases of public 
education. Factual evidence in regard to 
the schools is used to project specific con- 
clusions and recommendations for educa- 
tion throughout the state. The treatment 
of how the study was initiated, organized, 
and conducted should be of particular 
interest to others interested in the tech- 
niques of self-evaluation. 


FROM VIRGINIA. The Characteristics 
of a Good Elementary School, A Guide 
to Better Schools, (Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia, 1949), is 
designed as a direct means of improving 
elementary education throughout the 
state. It directs attention of school divi- 
sions toward division-wide programs of 
school improvement. The bulletin focuses 
upon better understanding of children, 
improved quality of community living, 
continuous personal and _ professional 
growth of personnel, improved plant and 
materials, and cooperative planning. II- 
lustrations are used to show improved 
practices in the phases of the total pro- 
gram for children. 


FOR PARENTS. Information for Parents 
of Cerebral Palsied Children, (The Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
1948), gives suggestions that will help 
parents of cerebral palsied children under- 
stand the problems of their children, and 
help them meet these problems more ef- 
fectively. The booklet is of value in 
planning educational programs. 
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CRIPPLED CHILDREN IN SCHOOL, 
Romaine P. Mackie, (Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948), 
deals with the definition of crippled chil- 
dren, types, and facilities for serving 
them. There is a rather extended discus- 
sion of educational programs for these 
children, and also qualifications of teach- 
ers of the crippled. 


PREPARING YOUR CHILD FOR 
SCHOOL, Hazel F. Gabbard, (Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949), is a guide to help parents 
better understand the responsibilities of 
the home in guiding the child’s early 
learning experiences. The many questions 
which parents frequently ask were used 
in preparing this report. 


AN ACTIVITIES STUDY. Adult Edu- 
cation Activities of the Public Schools, 
Report of a survey, Homer Kempfer, 
(Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1949), reveals what is now 
going on in adult education under public 
school auspices. The study indicated di- 
versity of organization activities for adults 
and out-of-school youth, and points the 
way to extending ‘development of adult 
education programs. 


THE FORTY - EIGHT STATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS, (Council of State 
Governments, Chicago, 1949), is a factual 
report of pertinent information on the 
major aspects of the organization, admin- 
istration, and financing of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the 
forty-eight states. The study should pro- 
vide a basis for educational improvement, 
picturing clearly the significant facts af- 
fecting the operation of school systems 
and focusing attention upon economy and 
effectiveness of school operation by states. 
The data revealed are for the school year 
1947-48. Many comparisons are drawn 

from data for the years 1937-38, 1941-42, 
and 1946-47. 
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Social 
Play.. 


Dramatic 
Play.. 


MORE 
Play. ® 


MOR-PLA 
INTERLOCKING JUMBO-BLOX 


Imaginations thrive on Mor-Pla Blox! These big, 
friendly, natural wood Blox provide opportunity 


for creative expression; stimulate constructive 






thinking; develop responsibility; furnish endless 


scene shifts for dramatizations of reading-time 





experiences. 


They're the right size, the right weight for pre- 


The inexpensive No. 4 Basic school to primary ages. The sturdy construction, 
Set of twelve 12-in. Blox 
and four 3-ft. boards, 
makes these and countless 


other things .. - in:a jiffy. 


unique interlocking design and easy-to-clean 


finish make them a favorite with teachers . . . and 









hundreds of schools already know what a long- 
lasting investment Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox are for 


modest equipment budgets. 


For information about the set that fits your 
group’s needs, write to the address below 





WR ss 








R.H. STONE PRODUCTS 


U.S. Patent No. 2249060 P.O. BOX 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 
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From Our Readers 





Can ASCD Do Something? 


DEAR EDITOR: Maybe, strictly speak- 
ing, this isn’t ASCD-type business. Maybe 
this is one for the administrators to work 
on. Anyway, for some years now I have 
felt a deepening concern over a purely 
practical school problem. It doesn’t get 
much play in educational literature, and 
yet it is the sort of thing that helps send 
a lot of our teachers home at night with 
quivering nerves and a sense of defeat. 

I refer to the problem of noise. Visiting 
dozens of classrooms, during the past few 
years, in widely scattered cities, | have 
grown steadily more shocked at the noise 
levels against which we force so many 
teachers to shout, in order barely to be 
heard. 

Who was the diabolical genius who first 
thought to build schoolhouses around one 
or more central courts—and then use 
those courts for everything from P.E. 
classes to rallies? A very pretty thing on 
a blueprint, no doubt! But I can show 
you buildings where about half the win- 
dows face out on such courts. And be- 
hind those windows (which have to be 
open much of the time) are classrooms 
where, for a large part of each day, dis- 
cussion in ordinary conversational tones 
is a luxury reserved for lip readers. Tran- 
quillity and relaxation vanish. An_inti- 
mate, homey atmosphere is impossible. 
Tensions mount, and I am positive that in 
many a classroom over-all efficiency is 
cut at least half. 

Of course, noisy central courts are not 
the only offenders. How many American 
classrooms are just over a trolley line— 
usually, it seems, at a corner where the 
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cars squeal and grind their way ‘round! 
How many small-voiced children are 
making reports against the window-rat- 
tling roar of a truck in second gear! And 
what about the stentorian dissonances of 
the class in beginning brass? 

Well, of course, a good deal of water 
is already under the bridge. The buildings 
are where they are, and there isn’t any 
playground except the one nestled in a 
teacher’s ear drum. The one thing we can 
do is to resolve, “Never again.” 

Or is that the only thing? Cities can 
often reroute heavy traffic away from a 
given spot; how hard have we tried to get 
it away from our schools? Have we, per- 
haps, grown so callous about the whole 
matter that we haven’t really tried a lot 
of little things that could be done very 
easily? I have a sneaking hunch we have 
not generally given it much thought. Off- 
hand, for instance, I can remember a lot 
of “Hospital—Quiet Zone” signs, but not 
the same thing for schools. Could not 
ASCD gather instances of successful cam- 
paigns against noise? 

Above all, I venture to guess that if 
we put our sound engineers on the prob-, 
lem (and gave them funds commensurate 
with the real importance of the thing) 
they could find ways to damp down a 
good bit of the outside noise, keep it from 
invading the open window. I don’t know 
how it could be done—or even whether 
the attempt would succeed—but I should 
respect us all more if we'd give it a 
powerful try.—Fred T. Wilhelms, associ- 
ate professor of education, San Francisco 
State College. 


Standing Order Form 


We hope to introduce a plan by which you can receive automatically each 
new ASCD publication as it comes from the press. But the plan won't work 
unless most of the ASCD members support it. 


You know the value of ASCD publications; sales records clearly show the 
demand by educators and laymen for our pamphlets, yearbooks, and bibliogra- 
phies. The publications scheduled for release during the next two years are 
written by prominent educators, deal with topics of “importance to every well- 
informed schoolman, and deserve a place in your professional or school library. 


By filling in and returning to us the blank below, you will receive each new 
publication without further notify ing us. A bill will be sent with the publication. 
You, of course, will not be billed or the publications which are included with 
your membership. If the response to this plan is favorable, you will be notified 
before it is put into opel ration. 


To be returned to: 


Association for Supervision & Curriculum Development 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


I desire to subscribe to ASCD’s Standing Order Plan. It is my understanding that 
as each new publication is released, a copy will be sent to me and I will be billed 
for it. I further understand that I will not be billed for publications included with 
my membership. 


Name 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1949-1950 

President, Wa.ter A, ANpERsoN, Prof. of Ed., New York Univ., N, Y. 

First Vice-President, Vircn. M. Rocers, Supt. of Schs., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Second Vice-President, RurH CunnineHaM, Assoc. Prof, of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U. 
N. Y. 

Field Secretary, Jennie WauteErt, Prin., Jackson Sch., St. Louis, Mo. 

PrupENCcE Bostwick, Supv., Denver, Colo.; GLapys Porter, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, 
Calif.; Maycm SoutuHa.t, Prof. of Ed., Peabody Coll. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn, 
Mempers Evectep at Larce 
Maurice Aurens, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1952); Wittt1am ALEXANDER, Winnetka 
Schs., Ill. (1953); W.1am H. Burton, Harvard, Cambridge, Mass, (1952); JENNIE 
CampseELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1953); Masite Cassett, Houston 
Schs., Tex. (1950); C. L. Cusuman, Philadelphia Schs., Pa. (1950); Francis Drac, 
San Diego Co, Schs., Calif. (1952); Janz Fransetu, U. S, Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1953); Gorpon Mackenziz, Tchrs, Coll., Col. U., New York. (1953); Henry 
J. Orro, U. of Texas, Austin. (1952); Don Patrerson, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, 
D. C. (1950); Kate Worrorp, U. of Florida, Gainesville. (1952); Date Ze.er, St. 

Tchrs. Coll., Emporia, Kans. (1950). 

State REPRESENTATIVES TO THE Boarp 

Alabama—F ay Kirtianp, Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville, Arizona—(representative to 
be elected.) California—Roxme ALEXANDER, Vallejo Schs.; Wm.1am Cowan, San 
Francisco St. Coll.; Arton Nance, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; Howarpine HorrMan, 
Los Angeles Co. Schs.; Lavons Hanna, San Francisco St. Coll. Colorado—Marm 
Meut, U. of Colo., Boulder. Florida—Criara Capron, West Palm Beach Schs.; Ger- 
TRUDE SHAFFNER, Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami. Georgia—Mary Brooks, Ga. St. Coll. for 
Women Millidgeville; Suz Snipes, Shorter Coll., Rome. //linois—Curis A. DeYouns, Ill. 


St. Normal U., Normal (on leave to NEA); Cuartottre Meyer, Decatur Schs.; B. L.Smiru, 
Oak Park Schs. Indiana—Rutu StaninceR, Vincennes Schs. Jowa—Etra L. Cosner, 
Davenport Schs. Kentucky—Loutse Comps, St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort; Naomi WILHoIT 
Mayuucn, Independence Schs, Louisiana—Macce Haws, ag Schs.; NATHALIE 


Percy, Bogalusa Schs. Maryland—Harry Baro, Baltimore Schs.; James B. O’Toots, 
Ass’t. Supt., Sec. Ed., Baltimore. Michigan—Catuarine Conosoy, Flint Schs.; Mary S. 
Jameson, Detroit Schs, Minnesota—Myrtiz Jensen, Winona Schs. Missouri—L. G. 
Townsenp, U, of Mo., Columbia. New Jersey—Jerome Satssury, Bloomfield Schs, New 
York—Morris Biovnick, Brooklyn Schs.; ExizasetH Carey, St. Dept. of Ed., Albany; 
Wim T. Metcutor, Syracuse Univ.; Avice Mire, Tchrs, Coll., Col. U.; Frank D. 
Mosuer, Marion. Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Youngstown Schs.; Verna Watters, Kent 
St. Univ. Oklaboma—Joun B. Stout, Northwestern St. Coll., Alva. Pennsylvania—ETHew 
McCormick, Altoona Schs.; Marcaret G. McKeg, Co. Office Bldg., Pittsburgh. Tenn- 
essee—Exstz Hayes, Montgomery Co. Schs., Clarksville; Loutst Oaxtey, Union City 
Schs. Texas—Byron ENGLAND, E] Paso Schs.; R. M. Hawkins, Sul Ross Tchrs, Coll., 
Alpine; Bruce Scuutxey, Fort Worth Schs. Virginia—D. C. Beery, Norfolk Schs.; 
Nettz Wricut, Waynesboro Schs, Wisconsin—Josepuine Hintcen, LaCrosse Schs. 
Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idabo)—Inwts HAMMER, Western 
Coll. of Ed., Bellingham. Wash.; Harry Jonson, Salem Schs., Ore.; Lexia Lavin, 
ag Schs., Wash. New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Massachusetts)—Vernon E. ANperson, U. of Conn., 
santa ANN V, Fonere, St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn.; Wayne Kocu, U. of N. H., 
urham. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Arno A. Betiack, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. : 











The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
will hold its 1950 national meeting in Denver, Colorado, Febru- 


ary 12-15. 
Theme: Mental Health for Better Living 


Headquarters: Hotel Shirley Savoy 
Some highlights of this fifth annual convention are: 


* Keynote address by William C. Menninger, General Secretary of the 
Menninger Foundation. 


* Study groups (thirty-five of them) dealing with important educational 
problems. 


* ASCD committee meetings open to members interested in planning the 
Association’s future work. 


* Presentation of the 1950 yearbook which deals with mental health. 


* A luncheon session Wednesday, February 15. James G. Patton, Presi- 
dent of the National Farmers Union, is the speaker. 


© Exhibits of materials of instruction and curriculum bulletins. 
* Free evenings, a social hour, and other social activities. 

* Visits to the Denver schools. 

* “Meet the West,” a program by the Denver schools. 


* Annual business meeting of the Association. 


* A post-convention conference sponsored by the University of Denver. 


For further information, pre-registration, a copy of the program, and 
housing blanks, write to the Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Develot --~t. NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
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